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THE 

CATHOLIC  CHURCH 

IN 

WEXFORD  TOWN 
1800-1858* 

JARLATH  GLYNN 

The  neglect  of  the  study  of  nineteenth  century  Irish  Catholicism  by 
contemporary  historians  is  somewhat  curious.  Whether  or  not  it  is 
justifiable  to  point  to  the  late  nineteenth  century  as  pre-eminently  the  era 
which  saw  the  identification  of  Catholicism  and  Irish  nationality,  as 
David  Miller  does,1  it  is  a manifest  truth  that  the  popular  historiography 
of  the  late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  century  wove  the  two  strains  of 
ecclesiastical  and  political  history  into  a unified  national  myth. 

Ireland’s  political  history  has  been  subject  to  the  constant  process  of 
reinterpretation  at  the  hands  of  the  historian;  her  ecclesiastical  history 
has  been  permitted  to  lie  largely  undisturbed  until  recent  years.  It  is  true 
that  the  field  of  ecclesiastical  politics  has  been  probed  with  success. 
‘Events’  however,  ‘are  the  ephemera  of  history’  as  Braudel  remarks.2 
The  contemporary  study  of  history  requires  us  to  delve  beneath  the 
events  and  enquire  into  the  nature  of  the  Catholicism  of  the  period  which 
concerns  us.  This  task  can,  of  course,  only  be  carried  out  by  means  of 
detailed  local  and  biographical  studies.  Regrettably  the  local  and 
biographical  studies  which  we  possess  are  not  very  useful  for  our  purpose, 
displaying  as  they  frequently  do,  a tendency  to  hagiography,  lacking  an 
appropriate  methodology,  and  failing  in  general  to  relate  local 
phenomena  with  national  developments. 

To  some  extent,  we  are  now  in  possession  of  such  aids.  Two  major 
studies  carried  out  separately  in  England  and  in  Europe  have  indicated  a 
suitable  methodology.3  However,  in  so  far  as  contemporary  trends  in 


*This  essay  was  an  undergraduate  thesis  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Modern 
History,  St.  Patrick’s  College,  Maynootb  in  1981.  Since  then  four  further  books  dealing 
with  the  Catholic  church  in  nineteenth  century  Ireland  have  been  published.  However 
these  studies  do  not  alter  the  central  argument  contained  in  this  local  study.  Because  of  the 
wide  range  of  primary  sources  incorporated  in  this  thesis,  an  editorial  decision  was  taken  to 
publish  it  in  its  original  form. 

■"Bowen,  Desmond,  Paul  Cardinal  Cullen  and  the  Shaping  of  Modern  Irish  Catholicism 
(Dublin,  1983). 

Connolly,  S.J.,  Priests  and  People  in  Pre-Famine  Ireland  1780-1845  (Dublin,  1982). 

Keenan,  Desmond  J.,  The  Catholic  Church  in  Nineteenth-Century  Ireland  (Dublin,  1983). 
Kerr,  Donal  A.,  Peel,  Priests  and  Politics  (Oxford,  1982). 
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ecclesiastical  history  have  been  assimilated  by  Irish  historians,  they  have 
resulted  in  brief  studies  of  a most  general  nature  which  as  a whole  remain 
unsupported  by  local  studies.4  These  studies  do  however  provide  the 
basis  for  a continuing  discussion  to  which  the  essential  local  studies  can 
be  related. 

The  studies  which  we  possess,  despite  their  differences,  are  all  agreed 
that  the  mid-century  can  be  regarded  as  a crucial  turning  point.  There  are 
of  course  sound  reasons  for  presuming  this  to  be  true.  The  1840’s 
constituted  a critical  period  in  the  nation’s  history.  The  famine  comes 
immediately  to  mind  as  initiating  a series  of  changes  in  the  economic  and 
social  order,  the  effects  of  which  were  to  permeate  the  later 
nineteenth  century.  Probably  of  equal  consequence,  particularly  for 
studies  in  ecclesiastical  history,  was  the  spirit  of  moral  regeneration 
abroad  in  the  1840’s.  Its  most  obvious  manifestation  was  the  temperance 
movement,  the  significance  of  which  is  only  now  being  appreciated  by 
historians.5  The  changes  wrought  in  Irish  society,  we  might  assume 
deductively,  must  have  brought  about  changes  in  Irish  religious  life. 
Historians  while  acknowledging  the  important  role  of  the  famine  in  this 
religious  life,  differ  greatly  in  the  importance  they  attach  to  it. 

David  Miller  agrees  with  Emmet  Larkin  that  there  was  a significant 
change  in  Catholic  practice  and  piety  after  the  famine,  but  differs  with 
him  in  explaining  how  this  phenomenon  came  about.  He  rejects  Larkin’s 
view  of  the  Irish  as  having  what  we  might  vulgarly  refer  to  as  a ‘group 
identity  crisis’,  and  the  resolution  of  it  in  what  was  fundamentally  a 
religious  revival.  Instead  he  puts  forward  a theory  of  a modernising  Irish 
society  in  which  the  famine  had  extremely  far-reaching  effects.  One  of 
the  greatest  changes  he  sees  is  a changed  role  for  religion  in  the  post- 
famine society. 

Both  these  studies  give  us  some  guidelines  with  which  to  approach  the 
study  of  a local  Catholic  community.  Larkin’s  thesis  more  than  Miller’s 
is  relevant  to  this  study,  and  in  particular  the  points  he  raised  about 
urban  provincial  Catholic  communities.  He  claims  that  what 
improvement  there  was  in  Catholic  practice  before  the  famine  was  due  to 
a core  of  dedicated  middle-class  Catholics  in  the  towns,  and  he  sees  them 
playing  an  even  more  important  role  in  the  post-famine  era.  Another 
interesting  observation  which  he  makes  is  that  the  clergy  serving  these 
urban  communities  were  better  educated  than  those  serving  in  rural  areas. 
Hugh  Kearney  in  his  more  recent  work  on  temperance  has  suggested  the 
importance  of  the  urban  nature  of  the  movement,  and  how  it  imposed  a 
new  obligation  on  its  members  towards  greater  religious  observance. 

With  these  insights  in  mind,  the  general  aim  of  this  thesis  is  to  say 
something  specifically  about  the  nature  of  the  Catholic  church  in 
Wexford  between  1800  and  1858.  As  I have  already  shown  it  is  not 
possible  to  fit  Wexford  into  a pattern  of  nineteenth  century  Irish 
Catholicism  — the  national  historiography  does  not  exist  to  make  this 
possible.  Rather  it  constitutes  an  attempt  to  relate  its  religious  history  in 
terms  of  the  influence  which  its  three  perennially  influential  groups, 
(clergy,  merchants  and  people)  exerted  on  that  history.  This 
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consideration  has  determined  the  division  of  the  work.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  whole  may  shed  light  on  the  influence  of  the  society’s  urban  nature 
on  that  society’s  religious  history.  If  this  is  achieved  the  study  will  not  be 
unrelated  to  the  historiography  of  nineteenth  century  Catholicism 
spoken  of  above.  For  the  most  pressing  demand  which  these  studies  have 
implicitly  made  is  for  a fuller  understanding  of  the  Catholicism  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century.  Without  this  no  evaluation  of  the 
achievements  of  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  upon  which  attention  has 
centred,  will  be  possible. 


1.  D.  W.  Miller,  ‘Religion  and  Social  change  in  Pre-famine  Ireland’  in  Journal  of  Social 
History,  IX  (1975),  pp  81-98. 

2.  Fernand  Braudel,  The  Mediterranean  and  the  Mediterranean  world  in  the  age  of  Philip 
//(London  and  New  York,  1973),  ii  p.  901. 

3.  John  Bossy,  The  English  Catholic  Community,  (London,  1975).  Jean  Delumeau, 
Catholicism  between  Luther  and  Voltaire  - a new  view  of  the  Counter  Reformation 
(London,  1977). 

4.  Hugh  F.  Kearney,  ‘Fr.  Mathew  Apostle  of  Modernisation’  in  Art  Cosgrave  and  Donal 
McCartney  (eds.)  Studies  in  Irish  History  presented  by  R.  D.  Edwards  (Dublin,  1979). 
pp  169-170. 

Emmet  Larkin,  ‘The  Devotional  Revolution  in  Ireland  1850-  75’  in  AHR  77  (June. 
1972). 

Miller,  ‘Religion  and  Social  Change  in  Pre-Famine  Ireland.’ 

5.  Elizabeth  Malcolm,  ‘Temperance  and  Irish  Nationalism’  in  F.S.L.  Lyons  and  R.A.J. 
Hawkins  (eds.)  Ireland  under  the  Union,  Varieties  of  tension  Essays  in  honour  of 
T.  W.  Moody  (Oxford,  1980). 
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Chapter  1 


THE  CHURCH 
AND  ITS  CLERGY 


One  can  agree  with  Emmet  Larkin1  that  the  modern  Irish  church,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  is  very  much  a creation  of  Cardinal  Cullen,  and  it  is 
a matter  of  regret  that  no  major  study  of  so  influential  a figure  has  as  yet 
appeared.  D.  H.  Akenson’s  dismissal  of  Cullen  as  a mediocrity2  is 
strangely  imperceptive,  and  both  Norman  and  Larkin  express  sounder 
judgement  in  seeing  the  cardinal  as  a bold  religious  reformer. 

It  is  Professor  Larkin’s  thesis,  as  set  out  in  a controversial  article,  that 
Cullen  ‘not  only  reformed  the  Church,  but  what  was  perhaps  even  more 
important,  in  the  process  ...  he  spearheaded  the  consolidation  of  a 
devotional  revolution.  The  great  mass  of  the  Irish  people  became 
practising  Catholics’.3  Behind  the  confusion  of  metaphors,  Professor 
Larkin’s  thesis  is  clear.  In  the  1840’s  there  were  signs  of  a devotional 
revolution,  largely  confined  to  the  ‘respectable’  class.  The  famine 
encouraged  this  revolution  in  two  ways,  socially  by  increasing  the  relative 
numbers  of  this  class  (and  also  the  number  of  priests  relative  to  people) 
and  psychologically  by  making  the  Irish  ‘guilt  ridden’,  so  that  they 
sought  in  the  practice  of  their  religion  to  recover  that  sense  of  identity 
which  they  had  been  losing  through  anglicisation  since  about  1800. 
Cullen  was  able  within  a generation  (1850-78)  partly  to  make  and  partly 
to  consolidate  the  revolution. 

It  is  an  interesting  thesis,  yet  it  is  less  persuasive  than  it  could  be 
because  it  is  overstated.  The  greatest  weakness  of  his  argument  is  that  he 
is  really  unclear  as  to  what  had  been  achieved  before  Cullen.  It  is  one  of 
the  main  aims  of  this  thesis  to  show  that  what  Larkin  describes  as  proper 
to  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be  seen  in  Wexford  town 
in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  and  in  some  instances  even  in  the  late 
eighteenth.  However,  this  first  chapter  is  not  meant  as  a criticism  of  his 
main  thesis.  Rather  it  is  an  elaboration  of  his  discussion  of  the  resources, 
to  use  his  own  terms,  the  plant  and  personnel  that  were  available  to  the 
church  for  the  encouragement  and  sustenance  of  devotional  practices. 
Chapter  two  will  consider  the  provision  of  material  means  for  sustaining 
religious  practice  i.e.  — the  plant  necessary.  The  first  chapter  will 
discuss  the  personnel,  those  priests,  secular  and  religious,  nuns  and 
brothers  whose  presence  was  equally  essential  to  develop  and  sustain  the 
new  self-assertive  Catholicism  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

In  1801  when  the  subject  of  the  Veto  and  the  endowing  of  the  Irish 
Catholic  clergy  was  occupying  Castlereagh’s  attention,  Bishop  Caulfield 
forwarded  an  interesting  report  on  the  state  of  the  Church  in  the  Diocese 
of  Ferns.4  Caulfield  reports  the  shortage  of  priests,  especially  curates. 
‘There  are  thirty-six  parishes  in  the  diocese,  with  thirty-six  parish  priests 
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and  twenty-five  curates’.  In  Wexford  town,  the  parish  priest, 
John  Corrin,  a Franciscan,5  was  assisted  by  only  one  curate,  Michael 
Murphy,6  although  the  parish  with  a revenue  of  some  £130  per  annum 
was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  the  diocese.  The  Franciscan  community  had 
a total  of  eight  members.7  From  1760  onwards,  the  number  of 
Franciscans  attached  to  the  Wexford  House  is  always  six  or  seven.  There 
were  no  other  religious,  nuns  or  brothers.  This  dearth  of  religious  had 
obvious  repercussions  in  the  community,  as  regards  the  provision  of 
institutions  and  services.  By  comparing  this  situation  with  that  at  the  end 
of  our  period  of  study  a dramatic  difference  can  be  seen. 

The  Catholic  Directory  of  1859  reveals  that  by  this  date  there  was  in 
Wexford  town  a parish  priest  assisted  by  five  curates,  all  of  them 
seculars.  There  were  five  Franciscans  in  the  Wexford  House.  Most 
importantly  there  were  three  new  religious  foundations,  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy  with  fourteen  religious,  the  Christian  brothers  and  the 
Presentation  Sisters  with  seven  religious  each.  St  Peter’s  College 
secondary  school  had  two  diocesan  priests  on  the  staff.  Undoubtedly 
such  an  increase  in  the  visible  presence  of  the  Catholic  church,  produced 
an  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  people  of  Wexford.  However,  more 
tangible  effects  were  felt  in  the  field  of  education,  for  it  was  in  this  area 
that  these  groups  made  their  greatest  contribution. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  Ireland  Catholic  schools 
run  by  priests  and  religious,  designed  to  provide  a rudimentary  classical 
education  for  those  who  intended  to  become  priests,  were  few  in  number 
and  varied  in  number  and  quality  from  region  to  region.  When  we  came 
to  examine  the  schools  available  in  Wexford  town  at  the  beginning  of  the 
new  century  an  interesting  picture  emerges.  The  Protestant  community 
was  well  catered  for,  having  both  primary  and  secondary  schools.  A 
diocesan  school  had  been  established  in  1801  when  the  Grand  Jury  of 
that  year  provided  £500  for  the  building  of  the  school.8  There  was  also 
the  Parochial  School  under  the  direction  and  supervision  of  the 
Protestant  rector  and  curates.  The  lack  of  an  effective  system  of  Catholic 
education  in  the  town  meant  that  these  institutions  were  used  not  only  by 
Protestants  but  also  by  the  wealthier  Roman  Catholic  citizens,  a fact 
which  says  a good  deal  about  the  rather  unexpectedly  liberal  attitudes, 
which  as  Professor  Bowen  has  pointed  out,  prevailed  in  certain  sections 
of  the  middle-class  Catholic  community.9  We  know  for  example  that 
Richard  and  John  Thomas  Devereux,  who  were  later  to  become  two  of 
the  most  prominent  lay  Catholic  leaders  of  the  community,  attended  a 
school  in  George  Street  conducted  by  a Mr  Behan,  a Protestant 
gentleman.10  Like  the  sons  of  many  of  the  merchant  class  of  their  day, 
they  were  both  to  finish  their  education  at  the  Protestant  School  in 
Spawell  Road. 

The  education  of  boys  intended  for  the  priesthood  was  not  so 
neglected.  For  this  purpose  the  Franciscans  had  opened  a classical 
academy  in  Peter  Street  shortly  before  1800. 11  The  school  was  obviously 
held  in  high  regard.  At  one  stage  it  had  up  to  thirty  students  on  its  rolls 
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including  Richard  Hayes  (best  remembered  for  his  role  in  the  lay  Anti- 
Veto  movement)  and  two  future  bishops,  James  Browne  of  Kilmore 
(1829-65),  and  Myles  Murphy  of  Ferns  (1856-73).  The  school  was 
presided  over  by  Fr  Patrick  Lambert  O.S.F.  and  Fr  Thomas  Scallan 
O.S.F.,  his  nephew.  Both  were  natives  of  the  barony  of  Forth,  and  both 
were  later  to  become  bishops  in  Newfoundland,  in  1806  and  1816 
respectively.12  The  success  of  this  venture  was  instrumental  in  inducing 
the  Irish  Franciscans  to  locate  their  novitiate  house  in  Wexford  friary  in 
1803.  Apart  from  the  academy  in  Peter  Street,  there  were  other  schools 
for  the  population  as  a whole,  but  they  tended  to  provide  for  only  a small 
section  of  the  poorer  classes.  (The  Faythe,  for  example,  always  referred 
to  by  travellers  as  the  poorest  part  of  the  town,  with  a population  of 
three  thousand  had  no  schools  at  all).13  One  such  school  was  run  by  Mr 
William  Doran.14  This  was  the  Wexford  Poor  School  (Lancasterian) 
which  catered  for  three  hundred  boys.  There  was  also  a (Lancasterian) 
school  for  girls  which  came  to  an  end  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Presentation  order  of  Sisters  in  the  town  in  1818. 

The  development  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  of 
Catholic  educational  facilities,  wholly  under  ecclesiastical  control  and 
largely  staffed  by  priests  and  religious,  was  quite  spectacular.  Let  us  deal 
firstly  with  clerical  education  in  the  town.  Bishop  Ryan  on  his 
appointment  to  the  see  of  Ferns  in  1805  decided  to  establish  a diocesan 
college.  He  opened  a seminary  in  Michael  Street  in  1811. 15  Its  first  and 
only  president  was  Dr  Myles  Murphy,  a nephew  of  Fr  Michael  Murphy 
who  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Arklow  in  the  insurrection  of  1798.  Mr 
Joseph  Clinch  was  appointed  assistant  teacher  but  had  to  retire  due  to  ill- 
health  in  November  1813.  He  was  succeeded  by  Fr  Richard  Hayes  O.S.F. 
who  taught  in  the  seminary  from  September  1813  to  July  1814  when  he 
was  removed  by  the  bishop.16  He  was  replaced  in  turn  by  Dr  John 
Synnott.  The  staff  and  students  of  Michael  Street  seminary  were 
transferred  to  St  Peter’s  College  when  it  opened  in  September  1819.  Dr 
Myles  Murphy  became  the  first  president  of  St  Peter’s  with  Dr  John 
Synnott  as  vice-president.  Wexford  town  was  now  provided  with  a 
secondary  school  for  the  education  of  lay  and  clerical  students.  It 
provided  a classical  and  mercantile  education.  The  full  course  of 
seminary  training  could  not  be  pursued  until  the  late  nineteenth  century. 
Students  for  the  priesthood  studied  the  humanities,  rhetoric  and  logic 
and  then  went  elsewhere  to  study  divinity. 

It  was  the  schools  of  the  religious  orders,  the  Presentation  Nuns 
(1818),  Sisters  of  Mercy  (1842,  1856)  and  the  Christian  Brothers  (1849, 
1858)  that  made  the  greatest  impact  in  providing  education  for  the  poor 
of  the  town.  Almost  immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Presentation 
Sisters  in  Wexford  in  1818,  they  opened  the  first  school  for  the  education 
of  poor  female  children.  The  school  attracted  large  numbers  of  pupils 
that  had  originally  been  attached  to  the  Lancasterian  school  and  the 
Redmond  female  orphan  house,  which  had  been  brought  into  existence 
by  a bequest  of  Walter  Redmond  in  1820. 17  The  situation  was  further 
improved  by  the  opening  of  schools  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in 
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Summerhill  (1842)  and  George  Street  (1859). 18  The  Christian  brothers 
first  established  a school  in  the  Faythe  in  1849.  On  the  first  day  of 
opening  the  school,  the  chronicler  reports,  every  seat  was  filled  and  many 
had  to  return  home  for  want  of  accommodation.19  By  the  August  of  the 
same  year  they  were  able  to  hold  public  examinations.  Through  the 
munificence  of  Richard  Devereux,  a wealthy  merchant  (with  whose  life 
we  shall  deal  with  in  much  more  detail  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  role 
of  the  merchant  class  in  the  church)  a better  school  premises  was 
provided  to  relieve  the  overcrowding.  He  again  came  to  their  aid  in  1853 
when  he  financed  a new  school  for  them  in  George  Street.  ‘One  hour 
after  opening,  every  one  of  the  hundred  and  ninety-two  seats  had  a 
tenant  and  shortly  afterwards,  eighty  boys  had  to  be  sent  away  for  want 
of  accommodation’.20 

Apart  from  their  major  contribution  in  education,  the  religious  orders 
played  an  influential  role  in  providing  for  the  needy  and  also  in  the  very 
important  area  of  assisting  the  clergy  in  adult  catechesis.  On  the 
establishment  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  the  town  in  1840,  their  first  task 
was  to  take  over  the  Redmond  and  Talbot  orphanage.21  In  1865  the  order 
established  a House  of  Mercy  ‘for  the  training  of  orphan  girls  as  servants 
and  as  a place  of  refuge  for  them  went  out  of  employment’.22  The 
establishment  of  these  institutions  by  no  means  exhausted  the  nuns 
activity  among  the  people.  Their  foundress,  Mother  Mary  Teresa  Kelly, 
seems  to  have  laboured  as  much  as  any  priest  in  visiting  the  prisons  and 
lodging  houses  of  the  poor.  Such  activity  seems  to  have  elicited  a 
response  from  the  people.  ‘People  came  to  her  in  every  emergency,  her 
advice  was  sought  in  all  manner  of  questions’.23  As  the  nuns  chronicler 
observed  ‘the  walking  sisters  had  never  before  been  seen  in  Wexford  but 
soon  they  were  known  in  every  street,  lane  and  alley’.24  Such  activity  by 
religious  women  beyond  the  walls  of  their  convents  gave  the  Catholic 
church  in  Wexford  a visible  presence  of  a kind  previously  unknown. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  orders  took  as  much  interest  in  the  education 
of  adults  as  they  did  in  the  education  of  children.  ‘The  Presentation 
order  was  founded  for  the  education  of  girls,  boys  and  adult  females’  as 
their  Wexford  chronicler  states.25  All  the  religious  orders  took  a deep 
interest  in  adult  catechesis.  When  the  Christian  brothers  came  to  the 
Faythe  in  1849  a fortnight  was  to  elapse  before  the  classrooms  were 
ready.  In  the  meantime  religious  instruction  was  given  in  the  evenings  to 
the  poor  of  the  locality.26  The  Mercy  sisters  seem  to  have  spent  much  of 
their  time  and  energy  in  adult  catechesis.  Of  Mother  Teresa  Kelly  it  is 

said.  jnstructjon  0f  adults  was  a favourite  duty  with  Mother 

as  with  all  the  earlier  members.  She  opened  classes  for  them  at  the 
convent,  and  was  indefatigable  in  preparing  them  for  Holy 
Communion  and  Confirmation.  As  the  Wexford  priests  were  few 
in  proportion  to  the  people  they  used  to  send  the  men  at  one  hour, 
and  the  women  at  another  to  be  instructed  by  Mother  Teresa.27 

The  study  of  the  priest  in  Irish  history  has  been  tar  from  satisfactory. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  a great  lack  of  detailed  biographical  studies.  What 
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studies  do  exist  tend  to  be  either  hagiographical  treatments  of  priests  as 
groups  or  as  individuals,28  or  in  the  case  of  more  recent  studies29 
(determined  by  the  sources  utilized)  tend  to  display  the  failings  of  the 
individual  delinquent  priest.  Both  approaches  have  a common  weakness 
in  that  they  take  individual  cases  of  either  moral  rectitude  or  moral 
failure  and  universalise  them  as  the  norm.  Moral  character,  at  any  rate, 
is  something  of  an  intangible.  A possible  alternative  approach  in 
attempting  to  estimate  the  quality  of  the  clergy  might  be  found  in  an 
examination  of  their  probable  quality  as  a group,  judged  by  its 
homogeneity  and  consequent  esprit  de  corps  and  in  an  examination  of 
the  actual  achievement  of  individuals  within  the  group.  This  can  only  be 
achieved  by  piecing  together  a variety  of  sources  which  if  they  are  drawn 
together  carefully  can  give  a fairly  clear  picture  of  the  clerical 
community. 

It  appears  that  the  entire  community  of  priests  and  religious  in  early 
nineteenth  century  Wexford  can  be  shown  as  remarkably  homogeneous. 
In  many  cases  they  were  closely  related  to  each  other.  Most  of  them 
certainly  came,  hardly  surprisingly,  from  County  Wexford  and  among 
these  the  town  of  Wexford  was  particularly  well  represented. 
Homogeneity  was  increased  by  a similar  social  background.  The  facts 
and  figures  given  in  what  follows  to  illustrate  these  statements  relate,  of 
course,  only  to  those  priests  and  religious  whose  background  is  known  to 
us.  Of  the  seventy-nine  priests  and  religious  who  served  in  the  town 
between  1800  and  1858,  some  amount  of  background  information  has 
been  obtained  for  fifty-one.30  If  more  information  could  be  obtained 
about  the  remaining  twenty-eight  priests  and  religious  it  is  probable  that 
an  even  greater  degree  of  homogeneity  could  be  shown. 

Of  this  total  of  seventy-nine,  eighteen  were  seculars  (fourteen  of  whom 
taught  in  St  Peter’s  College),  nineteen  were  Franciscans,  twenty-five 
were  Mercy  sisters,  ten  were  Presentation  nuns  and  seven  were  Christian 
brothers. 

Turning  first  to  the  family  relationships,  we  may  note  how  frequently 
members  of  the  Franciscan  community  were  related  to  each  other  and  the 
same  indeed  may  be  said  of  the  Mercy  community  in  the  town,  though  to 
a lesser  extent.  Frequently  too  the  diocesan  clergy  of  Wexford  had  close 
relatives  who  were  also  priests  of  the  diocese.  In  all,  of  the  total  of  fifty- 
one  priests  and  religious,  we  have  information  about,  fourteen,  or 
twenty-seven  per  cent,  had  close  relatives  who  also  constituted  part  of  the 
personnel  of  the  Wexford  church. 

Let  us  take  some  individual  examples  from  among  the  Franciscans.  Fr 
Patrick  Lambert  was  appointed  as  first  vicar  apostolic  to  Newfoundland 
in  1807  but  ill-health  forced  him  to  return  in  1816.  He  was  succeeded  in 
Newfoundland  by  his  nephew  Fr  Thomas  Scallan  on  1 May  18 16. 31  Fr 
Henry  Hughes  who  was  appointed  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Gibraltar  in  1840 
was  an  uncle  of  Fr  John  Broe32  who  was  on  five  occasions  guardian  of 
Wexford  friary.  Bishop  Hughes  was  also  a first  cousin  of  Fr  Richard 
Hayes. 
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Among  the  secular  clergy  Dr  Myles  Murphy  who  was  later  to  become 
bishop  of  the  diocese  was  parish  priest  of  Wexford  town  from  October 
1835  to  March  1850. 33  As  already  mentioned,  he  was  a nephew  of  Fr 
Michael  Murphy  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  of  Arklow  in  1798.  Dr 
Murphy’s  brothers  were  also  priests.  One  of  them,  Michael,  served  as  a 
curate  in  Wexford  town  until  he  died,  aged  thirty-three,  in  1820. 34  The 
third  brother,  Laurence,  served  in  the  diocese  of  Ossory  and  died  about 
1847. 35  Dr  John  Synnott  who  was  appointed  parish  priest  of  Wexford  in 
1850,  never  took  up  his  charge  because  of  ill-health.  His  younger  brother 
James,  after  some  time  spent  in  Newfoundland,  was  appointed  parish 
priest  of  Litter  (Kilmuckridge)  in  1840,  where  he  had  a pastorate  of 
twenty-nine  years.  On  his  death,  as  was  the  custom  with  many  of  the 
other  merchant  families,  his  body  was  brought  back  to  Wexford  town 
where  he  was  interred  with  his  brother  in  a family  grave  at  the  Franciscan 
friary.36  Finally,  Fr  James  Roche,  parish  priest  from  June  1850  to  March 
1883,  had  one  brother  John  who  served  in  Wexford  friary,37  and  a sister 
Kate  who  was  a Sister  of  Mercy  in  Wexford.38  Another  brother  Fr 
Thomas  Roche  was  parish  priest  of  Lady’s  Island  from  June  1863  to 
June  1896. 39 

Among  the  members  of  the  Mercy  community  too,  relationships  might 
be  close.  We  could  mention,  for  example,  Mary  and  Margaret  Walsh, 
daughters  of  John  Walsh,  an  auctioneer  in  Main  Street,  Wexford.40 

A further  illustration  of  homogeneity  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a very 
large  percentage  of  both  priests  and  religious  came  from  County 
Wexford,  and  in  particular,  Wexford  town.  Of  the  fifty-one  priests  and 
religious  we  have  information  about  thirty-four  or  sixty-seven  per  cent 
are  from  County  Wexford.  Once  more,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the 
percentage  would  almost  certainly  be  higher  if  we  could  discover  the 
place  of  origin  of  those  unaccounted  for.  A further  examination  reveals 
that  a large  number  of  both  priests  and  religious  were  natives  of  the  town 
itself.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  all  priests  and  religious  about  whom  we 
have  information  came  from  the  town.  Of  the  twenty-five  Mercy  nuns 
fifteen  came  from  County  Wexford  and  none  from  the  town.41  A 
contrast  is  seen  in  the  Presentation  order  with  a total  of  ten  members, 
with  only  four  coming  from  County  Wexford  and  none  from  the  town.42 
The  secular  and  religious  clergy  contrast  also.  The  secular  priests  all 
come  from  the  county.  Of  these  however,  only  three,  all  of  them  parish 
priests  are  from  the  town.  The  Franciscans  have  a total  of  nineteen, 
eleven  from  County  Wexford,  five  of  these  are  from  the  town,  the  place 
of  origin  of  the  remainder  being  unknown.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  Franciscans  who  were  to  gain  most  prominence  in  later  years  were  all 
natives  of  the  town  and  were  all  interrelated.43 

We  have  so  far  stressed  the  degree  of  homogeneity  that  existed  among 
the  priests  and  religious  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  a large  percentage  of 
them  came  either  from  Wexford  town  or  county.  But  this  homogeneity 
was  further  increased  since  many  of  them  shared  a similar  social 
background.  Because  of  insufficiency  of  information  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  whole  body  of  priests  and  religious  in  the 
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town.  However,  some  impression  may  be  gained  of  those  who  were  later 
to  assume  important  leadership  roles  in  the  town.  They  all  came  either 
from  a background  of  large  farming  or  from  the  wealthier  section  of  the 
merchant  community  in  the  town.  For  example  James,  Kate  and  Thomas 
Roche  were  the  children  of  Thomas  Roche,  a provisions  merchant  of 
Main  Street.44  John  and  James  Synnott  were  the  sons  of  John  Synnott, 
another  merchant  of  Main  Street.45  We  also  find  that  another  brother 
Richard  Synnott,  who  was  mayor  of  the  town  in  1856,  bequeathed  five 
hundred  pounds  to  the  Christian  brothers  in  his  will  in  1868. 46  These 
merchant  families  were  clearly  people  of  substance.  Myles  and  Michael 
Murphy  also  came  from  a prosperous  rural  background,  being  sons  of 
Nicholas  Murphy  in  the  parish  of  Litter  (Kilmuckridge).47 

A similar  picture  would  seem  to  emerge  from  an  examination  of  the 
family  background  of  a number  of  the  Presentation  and  Mercy  nuns.  We 
have  already  mentioned  Mary  and  Margaret  Walsh,  Sisters  of  Mercy,  the 
daughters  of  James  Walsh  of  Main  Street.  Other  examples  would  include 
Margaret  Devereux,  daughter  of  William  Devereux,  merchant  and 
cousin  of  Richard  Devereux;  Catherine  Synnott,  daughter  of  Peter 
Synnott,  a corn  merchant  of  Main  Street;  Catherine  Doyle,  daughter  of 
Thomas  Doyle,  another  corn  merchant  of  Main  Street.48  Catherine 
Devereux,  the  foundress  of  the  Presentation  Convent  in  Wexford  town 
came  from  a fairly  large  family  farm  in  the  parish  of  Davidstown, 
County  Wexford.  She  was  encouraged  in  her  foundation  by  Bishop 
James  Keating,  a friend  and  neighbour,  whose  father  rented  an  extensive 
farm  in  the  same  parish.49  A distinction  can  be  made  here  with  the 
Franciscans  who  came  from  the  town.  They  seem  to  come  from  a smaller 
shopkeeper  and  property  owning  class.  Richard  Hayes  is  a good 
example.  He  is  the  son  of  a shopkeeper  in  Monk  Street  and  in  an 
interesting  letter  to  his  sister  Catherine  in  1815  he  asks  of  the  welfare  of 
certain  families  — the  Corrins,  Hughes,  Walshes,  Meylers,  Cousins  — 
three  of  them  having  Franciscan  priests  in  the  family  and  all  of  the  same 
social  background  as  Hayes  himself.50 

We  can  continue  to  discuss  the  homogeneity  of  the  town’s  clerical 
community  by  pointing  out  their  common  educational  background.  This 
was  largely  achieved  by  the  establishment  of  the  diocesan  seminary 
in  1811,  when  all  students  for  the  secular  priesthood  had  to  complete  their 
philosophate  training  in  Wexford  before  going  to  another  college.  Even 
before  1811  many  of  the  town’s  future  clergy  both  secular  and  religious, 
such  as  Myles  Murphy  and  Richard  Hayes,  received  a common  education 
during  their  philosophy  course  in  the  Franciscan  Acadamy  in  Peter 
Street.  Moreover,  the  sons  of  the  wealthier  merchant  families  of  the  town 
tended  to  receive  a common  education.  Future  priests,  such  as  John 
Synnott  and  James  Roche  and  future  lay-leaders  of  the  Catholic 
community  such  as  Richard  Devereux  and  John  Greene  who  all  received 
their  earlier  education  in  Mr  Behan’s  school  in  George  Street,51  were 
undoubtedly  on  familiar  terms  since  their  youth,  a circumstance  which 
must  certainly  have  facilitated  their  co-operation  in  the  work  which  they 
undertook. 
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In  estimating  the  probable  quality  of  the  Wexford  clergy  as  a group,  it 
is  no  doubt  necessary  to  assess  factors  other  than  their  homogeneity.  In 
particular  the  topic  of  their  education  must  be  mentioned.  Professor 
Larkin  has  claimed  that  the  clergy  appointed  to  town  parishes  seem  to 
have  been  better  educated  than  those  appointed  to  country  parishes 
during  our  period,52  a view  which  seems  to  be  supported  by  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  Wexford  town.  At  any  rate  the  town’s  secular  clergy  came  to 
be  composed  almost  exclusively  of  Maynooth  educated  priests.  After 
1826  all  of  the  curates  had  received  a Maynooth  education,  rather  than 
coming  from  colleges  such  as  Carlow  or  Kilkenny.53  With  the  death  of 
the  last  Franciscan  parish  priest  of  Wexford,  John  Corrin,  in  1835,  both 
parish  priests  and  curates  were  Maynooth  trained,  with  the  single 
exception  of  John  Synnott  who  had  studied  theology  in  Salamanca.  It  is 
probable  that  these  men  were  among  the  best  educated  priests  of  the 
diocese.  It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  six  curates  four  had  at  some  time 
taught  in  St  Peter’s  College,  while  Myles  Murphy  and  John  Synnott  had 
both  been  presidents  of  the  college.54 

The  Franciscan  community  also  possessed  an  educational 
establishment,  which  was  apparently  held  in  some  regard.  The 
Franciscan  Academy  was  established  about  1800  to  cope  with  the  influx 
of  students  brought  about  by  the  closure  of  the  continental  colleges 
during  the  revolutionary  period.  As  already  mentioned  the  success  of  this 
venture  was  instrumental  in  inducing  the  Irish  Franciscans  to  locate  their 
novitiate  house  in  Wexford  friary  in  1803.  Here  the  novitiate  remained 
with  one  interruption  between  1814  and  1822,  until  1845.  This  is  perhaps 
indicative  not  only  of  the  intellectual  level  maintained  in  Wexford  friary, 
but  also  of  the  quality  of  its  religious  observance  of  which  the  visitation 
reports  habitutally  speak  well.55  Some  further  indication  of  the 
intellectual  life  of  the  house  is  given,  perhaps,  by  the  size  of  its  library.  It 
appears  to  have  been  extensive.  In  1777  Fr  John  Wickham,  parish  priest 
of  Templeshannon  had  bequeathed  his  library  of  about  two  hundred  and 
sixty  volumes  to  the  Wexford  community.56  Further  additions  were  made 
over  the  years  by  individual  friars.  In  1826,  the  friary  acquired  a large 
number  of  books  which  formerly  belonged  to  St  Anthony’s  College  in 
Louvain.  With  its  suppression  in  1793  the  books  were  scattered,  but  a 
salvage  operation  was  mounted  by  a Wexford  friar,  Fr  Richard  Walsh, 
who  succeeded  in  having  them  transferred  to  Wexford.57  Further 
additions  were  made  to  the  library  over  the  years  since  it  was  customary 
for  each  friar  to  will  his  private  collection  to  the  library. 

The  quality  of  the  Franciscan  community  is  revealed  even  more  clearly 
when  the  careers  of  many  of  its  members  are  recalled.  During  our  period 
of  study  four  Wexford  guardians  served  as  provincial  ministers:  Patrick 
Lambert  (1803-04),  Henry  Hughes  (1837-40),  James  Walsh  (1843-44)  and 
Clement  Reville  (1849-52). 58  During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  three  former  Wexford  guardians  were  promoted  to  the 
episcopacy;  Patrick  Lambert,  Thomas  Scallan  and  Henry  Hughes.59  Yet 
another  guardian  Richard  Wormington  was  prevented,  probably  by  ill- 
health,  from  accepting  further  advancement,  although  as  a former 
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guardian  of  the  province’s  Roman  house,  St  Isidore’s,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  been  suitable.60 

The  careers  of  the  secular  clergy  in  the  town  also  tend  to  bear  out 
Professor  Larkin’s  suggestion  about  the  abilities  of  nineteenth  century 
urban  priests.  Certainly  the  secular  parish  priests  of  Wexford,  Myles 
Murphy,  John  Synnott  and  James  Roche  were  among  the  best  educated 
priests  in  the  diocese  and  were  men  of  proven  ability. 

Myles  Murphy  and  John  Synnott  in  particular  were  men  of  some 
academic  ability.  Both  obtained  doctorates  in  theology.61  Murphy  was 
appointed  president  of  the  new  diocesan  college  as  soon  as  he  was 
ordained  in  1811,  while  Synnott  was  appointed  vice-president  and 
professor  in  succession  to  Richard  Hayes  in  1814.  This  remained  the 
situation  until  1831  when  Murphy  became  parish  priest  of  Tintern  (by 
which  time  he  had  already  been  offered  and  declined  the  bishopric  of 
Ossory)  and  subsequently  was  appointed  vicar  general  of  the  diocese.62 
Synnott  was  perhaps  less  inclined  to  pastoral  work  and  remained 
president  of  the  college  for  twenty-one  years.  He  certainly  displayed 
ability  in  administering  it,  undertaking  successfully  an  extensive  building 
programme  including  the  construction  of  Pugin’s  fine  college  chapel.  He 
also  appears  to  have  been  an  able  preacher  and  his  Lenten  discourses  in 
the  Franciscan  church  attracted  large  crowds.63 

Roche  too  had  displayed  administrative  abilities  before  being 
appointed  parish  priest  of  Wexford  town.  He  became  curate  in 
Enniscorthy  in  1827  and  was  appointed  administrator  of  this  mensal 
parish  only  five  years  later,  in  1832.  Moved  to  the  parish  of  Ferns  in  1840 
he  finished  the  building  of  a new  church  begun  by  his  predecessor,  and 
cleared  the  debt  within  a few  years.64  It  was  as  parish  priest  of  Wexford, 
to  which  parish  he  was  appointed  in  1850  on  the  death  of  Synnott  (who 
had  been  unable  to  take  up  his  pastoral  charge  because  of  ill-health),  that 
Roche’s  administrative  abilities  were  most  clearly  displayed.  It  was  he 
who  undertook  the  enormous  task  of  erecting  Wexford’s  twin 
churches.65  Despite  his  pastoral  duties  he  seems  to  have  found  some  time 
to  devote  to  the  study  of  history,  and  he  was  responsible  for  a Panegyric 
of  St.  Aidan,  the  patron  of  the  diocese.66  He  was  a respected  and  popular 
figure  in  the  community,  if  it  is  permissible  to  judge  by  the  public 
demonstrations  of  affection  on  an  occasion  such  as  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  ordination.67 

It  is  difficult  not  to  conclude  that  Wexford  town  was  endowed  with  a 
body  of  well-educated  and  generally  able  priests  who  must  have 
possessed  a strong  sense  of  common  identity  and  purpose.  Quite  apart 
from  any  work  which  they  undertook,  their  presence,  and  the 
conspicious  presence  of  religious,  must  surely  have  produced  an  effect  on 
the  Catholic  community.  Catholicism  was  no  longer  a private  religion 
existing  in  the  back  streets,  seeking  to  avoid  any  display  of  its  potency.  Its 
public  representatives  were  numerous  and  able  men  who  were  prepared 
to  become  involved,  and  expected  to  become  involved,  in  the  public  life 
of  the  town,  in  its  political  life  (as  for  example  in  O’Connellite  politics),68 
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in  the  town’s  charitable  projects  and  so  on.  The  church,  in  the  presence 
of  its  representatives,  was  certainly  made  visible. 

It  would  be  wrong  however  to  speak  only  of  their  presence  and 
disregard  what  they  achieved.  Their  achievement  however  was  not  theirs 
alone.  They  served  a lay  population  which  would  not  have  lacked 
leadership  without  them,  and  it  is  perhaps  this  which  chiefly 
distinguishes  them  from  their  rural  counterparts.  Urban  life  had  created 
a group  of  Catholics  who  possessed  wealth  and  influence  and  to  these 
men  the  nineteenth  century  growth  of  the  Wexford  church  must  be 
ascribed.  It  is  to  this  group  that  we  must  turn  in  the  next  chapter. 
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THE  CHURCH 
AND  THE  MERCHANTS 


The  late  Maureen  Wall  has  drawn  out  attention  to  the  vitality  of  the 
Catholic  merchant  community  of  eighteenth  century  Ireland  — a vitality 
much  underestimated  by  a previous  generation  of  historians.1  A study  of 
the  Catholic  community  in  Wexford  town  between  1630  and  1700 
highlights  the  importance  of  this  influential  group.2  The  Cromwellian 
policy  in  Ireland  as  a whole  was  designed  quite  simply  to  destroy  the 
fabric  of  the  Catholic  community.  In  this  it  was  to  prove  unsuccessful. 
However,  it  did  generally  ensure  the  permanent  exclusion  of  Catholics 
from  political  power.3 

In  Wexford,  as  in  other  towns,  it  was  hoped  that  Catholics  would  be 
replaced  by  Protestants  in  matters  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  this  hope, 
however,  the  government  was  to  be  disappointed.  Catholic  merchants 
could  never  be  successfully  excluded  from  the  trade  of  the  port.  When 
during  the  interregnum  an  important  group  of  Catholic  sea-captains  and 
merchants  removed  themselves  and  their  ships  the  effect  on  trade  was 
catastrophic.4  In  the  reign  of  Charles  II  the  position  of  the  Catholic 
merchants  improved  enormously,5  as  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  as  early 
as  1662  Catholics  are  listed  in  the  subsidy  rolls  which  give  us  the  names  of 
all  the  principal  proprietors,  householders  and  merchants  in  the  town  at 
that  time.  Maureen  Wall  has  shown  that  this  merchant  class  persisted 
and  prospered  in  the  towns  throughout  the  eighteenth  century.6  Certainly 
in  the  town  of  Wexford  a picture  emerges  of  a prosperous  and  influential 
merchant  class. 

The  Redmond  family  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  were  to  wield 
considerable  commercial  and  political  influence  in  the  life  of  the  town 
and  county  were  already  well  established  in  Wexford  towards  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  Some  members  of  this  family  provide  us  with 
convenient  examples  of  the  lives  of  the  Catholic  merchant  class  during 
our  period  of  study.  By  the  last  quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
Redmonds  were  involved  in  business,  shipping  and  banking  in  Wexford 
town. 

The  private  bank  Redmond  & Co.  was  founded  in  Wexford  town 
about  1770  by  Walter  Redmond.7  This  bank  alone  in  the  south  was  to 
survive  the  provincial  banking  crisis  of  1820. 8 It  never  closed  and  paid  its 
liabilities  in  full,  probably  as  a result  of  the  Redmond  family’s  own 
capital  reserves.  After  the  run  on  the  banks  had  ended  the  Wexford  bank 
was  able  to  secure  a loan  of  almost  £12,000  from  the  Bank  of  Ireland  on 
collateral  security  provided  by  a Dublin  firm  of  corn  factors  ‘Power  & 
Redmond’  who  had  family  connections  with  the  Wexford  business 
community9  and  were  evidently  Redmond’s  agents. 
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Walter  Redmond’s  family  connections  as  well  as  his  wealth  were 
extensive.  He  was  one  of  three  sons  of  Edward  Redmond,  merchant  of 
Wexford  town,  who  by  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  believed  to 
have  been  the  youngest  son  of  a family  of  south  Wexford  Catholic 
gentry.10  Walter  was  singled  out  in  Wakefield’s  survey  of  1812  as  one  of 
the  few  Catholic  resident  landlords  in  the  county.11  In  1799  he  had 
purchased  Ballytrent  House  from  Henry  Hughes,12  who  although  a 
member  of  a Protestant  family  had  been  implicated  in  the  1798  rising  and 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  rebellion  needed  to  dispose  of  his  barony  of  Forth 
property.13  Redmond  was  able  to  pay  Hughes  £7,750  for  Ballytrent  and 
is  described  in  the  memorial  of  the  agreement  as  ‘Walter  Redmond  of  the 
city  of  Dublin  merchant.’14  He  had  married  Mary  Plunkett  and  had  by 
her  a daughter  and  only  child,  Anne  Eliza.15  The  family  tradition  is  that 
Walter  was  very  anxious  that  his  daughter  should  be  married  to  a 
Catholic  gentleman  of  good  family.  When  he  realised  that  he  had  not 
long  to  live  he  let  it  be  known  that  his  daughter’s  dowry  to  a suitable 
suitor  would  be  £15,000  and  the  Ballytrent  estate.16  She  was  married  to 
John  Hyacinth  Talbot  on  22  May  1822  the  day  of  her  father’s  death.17 
His  property  although  passing  immediately  to  his  wife  was  in  fact 
substantially  inherited  by  his  daughter  and  her  recently  acquired 
husband.  We  find  from  the  deed  of  settlement  made  by  his  family  shortly 
after  his  death  that  Walter  Redmond  had  extensive  landholdings  in 
County  Wexford,  which  amounted  to  some  5,000  acres,  and  also  a 
number  of  urban  properties  in  Dublin.18 

By  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  we  have  evidence  of  a prosperous 
and  educated  Catholic  merchant  class  which  was  playing  a full  part  in 
public  life  even  though  as  Catholics  they  were  denied  admission  to  local 
politics  and  government  offices.  When  the  Irish  Parliament  in  1794 
considered  the  improvement  of  the  ‘bar,  town,  and  harbour  of  Wexford’ 
the  commissioners,  later  known  as  the  Quay  Corporation,  appointed  by 
the  act  of  that  year19  included  such  prominent  local  Catholics  as  James 
Edward  Devereux,  William  Devereux  and  Robert  Meyler.  Catholics  were 
even  more  numerous  on  the  Commission  appointed  under  this  same  act 
to  undertake  the  building  of  the  town’s  bridge  over  the  river  Slaney,  since 
the  sole  qualification  for  admission  to  the  newly  established  corporate 
body  was  a substantial  subscription.20  The  middle-class  prosperity, 
which  manifested  itself  in  influence,  produced  it  appears  a relatively 
sophisticated  form  of  religious  practice  in  the  community.  This  can  be 
seen  for  example  in  a description  of  religious  practice  pieced  together 
from  the  correspondence  which  arose  as  a result  of  friction  between 
secular  and  regular  clergy  about  the  mid-eighteenth  century.21 

Such  an  influential  section  of  the  community  as  the  Wexford  middle- 
class  could  not  be  excluded  from  politics  for  ever.  The  return  of  the 
Catholic  middle-class  to  the  political  nation,  which  is  such  a prominent 
theme  of  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  Irish  history,  may 
also  be  traced  in  Wexford  town.  The  involvement  of  the  Catholic 
merchant  class  in  local  and  national  politics  was  to  grow  dramatically.  In 
the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  parliamentary  representation 
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of  the  borough  was  divided  between  the  Loftus  family  of  the  Marquises 
of  Ely  and  Richard  Neville.22  Their  control  naturally  also  extended  to  the 
Corporation.  In  1841  Sir  Thomas  Esmonde  as  a Liberal  was  the  first 
Catholic  to  be  elected  M.P.  for  the  borough.23  By  1847  we  find  that  John 
Thomas  Devereux  is  returned  unopposed  as  parliamentary  representative 
of  the  borough,  and  subsequently  in  the  general  elections  of  1852  and 
1857. 24  In  the  general  election  of  1859  John  Edward  Redmond  was  to  be 
returned  unopposed.  So  by  the  end  of  our  period  of  study  the  two  most 
prominent  Catholic  merchants  in  the  town  are  returned  unopposed  to 
parliament. 

The  municipal  government  of  Wexford  passed  into  Catholic  hands  at  a 
particularly  early  date,  some  ten  years  before  the  passing  of  the 
Municipal  Corporations  Act  of  1840.  It  is  the  year  1830  rather  than  1840 
or  even  1832,  when  a number  of  Irish  corporate  bodies  responded  to  the 
enlarged  constituency  by  admitting  freemen  more  liberally,  which 
witnessed  ‘the  very  novel  and  extraordinary  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  affairs  of  the  Corporation  (of  Wexford)’.  Prior  to  that  date 
Wexford  had  been  ‘as  close  as  any  other  (borough)  in  the  annals  of 
aristocratical  domination’.25  The  freemen  had  numbered  in  the  period 
before  1830  something  not  much  in  excess  of  one  hundred,  none  of 
whom  were  Roman  Catholics  or  Protestant  dissenters.26  Some  four  years 
later  the  parliamentary  commissioners  stated  that  ‘the  total  number  of 
freemen  at  present  may  be  about  500,  of  whom  they  may  be  about  300 
Roman  Catholics’.27 

Ostensibly  the  change  was  brought  about  by  the  failure  of  the  family 
compact  which  had  existed  since  the  eighteenth  century  between  the 
Loftus  and  Neville  families.  By  1829  the  leading  representatives  of  these 
two  interests  were  the  Earl  of  Ely  and  one  Sir  William  Geary  respectively. 
In  that  year  a disputed  election  led  to  the  result  being  contested  by  the 
supporters  of  Sir  Edward  Chalmondley  Dering  the  candidate  in  the 
Geary  interest.  When  the  matter  was  investigated  before  a committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons  in  1830,  the  result  was  to  clarify  the  conditions 
of  the  admission  of  freemen  and  incidentally,  to  overturn  the  victory  of 
the  Loftus  interest.  The  breach  was  made  by  the  committee’s  decision 
and  on  the  next  charter  day,  29  June  1830,  the  Catholics  took  advantage 
of  the  situation  created.2* 

It  would  however  be  grossly  misleading  to  suggest  that  control  of  the 
Corporation  passed  into  Catholic  hands  by  a mere  division  in  the  ranks 
among  the  Protestants.  Prior  to  1830  there  was  already  pressure  on  the 
Corporation  to  admit  Roman  Catholics  and  others  who  had  proved 
unacceptable  to  the  patrons.  In  May  1829  ‘upwards  of  forty  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  Wexford’  proceeded  to  the  court  of  conscience 
and  presented  as  many  petitions  to  the  Mayor,  claiming  to  be  admitted 
into  the  Corporation  as  the  eldest  sons  of  freemen.29 

It  may  have  been  such  agitation  which  led  to  the  election  in  November 
1829  of  one  of  the  towns  leading  Catholic  merchants,  Thomas  Brennan, 
who  may  have  been  somewhat  more  acceptable  politically,  or  at  least  less 
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politically  committed  than  the  decidedly  O’Connellite  Devereuxes  and 
Redmonds.30 

However  agitation  might  always  have  been  dismissed.  The  growing 
wealth  of  the  Catholics  could  not  be,  and  this  must  be  seen  as  the 
fundamental  reason  for  the  breaching  of  corporate  monoply  in 
Wexford.  No  doubt  the  supporters  of  Dering  were  primarily  concerned 
to  unseat  a rival  candidate.  However,  it  is  improbable  that  they  would 
have  been  foolish  enough  to  bring  down  the  entire  edifice  of  monopoly, 
as  they  did  then  they  petitioned  parliament,  had  they  not  perceived  the 
inevitability  of  change  and  believed  that  they  were,  in  view  of  their 
somewhat  more  liberal  sentiments,  in  a position  to  take  advantage  of  the 
change.31  In  the  former  belief  they  were  undoubtedly  correct,  but  were 
deceived  in  the  latter.  By  March  1831,  the  Wexford  Independent  was 
calling  for  ‘the  rejection  for  ever  of  Sir  Edward  Dering’s  pretensions  to 
longer  misrepresent  the  Freemen  of  the  Borough’  as  a result  of  his 
hostility  to  Russell’s  Reform  Bill.32 

It  is  most  improbable  that  the  Catholics  of  Wexford  had  ever 
displayed  anything  other  than  simple  opportunism  in  supporting  one 
faction  rather  than  another.  As  their  advocate  Samuel  Cooper  put  the 
matter  he  would  ‘not  give  three  half-pence  for  the  principles  of  either 
side  — they  were  driven  to  act  as  they  had  done  by  necessity  alone,  and 
therefore  we  need  not  feel  that  they  truly  deserve  our  thanks’.33 

The  Catholics  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  their  victory.  By 
1833  they  had  sufficient  control  to  elect  William  Whitty  a grain  merchant 
from  the  Faythe,  as  the  first  Catholic  mayor  in  Wexford  and  indeed  in 
Ireland.34  We  shall  now  turn  to  an  examination  of  the  Catholic  merchant 
class  before  1830,  and  we  shall  see  that  they  were  an  active  influential 
group  whose  attainment  of  political  power  in  1830  was  a predictable 
event  in  the  growth  of  this  group. 

The  predictability  of  this  middle-class  gaining  political  power  can  be 
seen  from  their  growing  self-confidence  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Their  defence  of  Fr  Richard  Hayes  is  a case  in  point. 
Fr  Richard  Hayes  O.S.F.  was  to  become  widely  known  for  his  preaching 
and  writings.35  In  his  case  his  continental  education  at  St  Isidores  was  no 
restraint  on  his  willingness  to  become  involved  in  controversy.  By  no 
means  all  the  aggressive  young  clergy  remarked  on  by  non-Catholic 
observers  in  the  early  nineteenth  century  were  products  of  Maynooth. 
Early  in  his  career  Richard  Hayes  displayed  his  ability  to  become 
involved  in  public  controversy,  as  for  example  when  he  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  Anti-Veto  movement.36 

We  are  concerned  here  with  his  departure  from  Wexford  in  1814, 
where  he  had  served  since  1811,  and  the  circumstances  that  surrounded 
it.  An  Address  of  the  Wexford  Catholics 37  is  a wholehearted  adulation  of 
Fr  Hayes  and  begs  him  to  remain.  They  suggest  that  his  departure  is  due 
to  ‘misapplied  power’;  presumably  on  the  part  of  the  Bishop  Dr  Ryan. 
Hayes  had  apparently  in  the  course  of  a sermon  inadvertently  stirred  up 
the  prejudices  of  the  ‘rei  Catholicae  malevoli’  referred  to  in  Bishop 
Caulfield’s  ‘Relatio  Status’  of  1796. 38 
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It  would  appear  that  Dr  Ryan  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation.  He  firstly  restricted  the  subject-matter  of  Fr  Hayes’  sermons 
and  then  proceeded  to  dismiss  him  from  the  superintendence  of  the 
Catholic  seminary.  It  had  apparently  been  as  a result  of  his  tenure  of  this 
post  that  dispute  with  the  Bishop  had  first  arisen.  On  8 August  Fr  Hayes 
left  Wexford. 

The  case  of  Fr  Hayes  seems  to  suggest  a picture  of  a group  of  Catholic 
laymen,  not  unduly  intimidated  by  clerical  authority.  Neither  did  they 
seem  shy  of  indulging  in  public  controversy.  Apparently  public  displays 
of  their  Catholicism  were  not  hindered  by  the  ‘infamous’  events  of 
sixteen  years  previously. 

The  extent  to  which  political  power  had  been  gained  by  wealthy 
Catholics  is  obvious  from  the  composition  of  a group  of  the  town’s  more 
influential  Catholic  laymen  who  came  together  in  1827  to  improve  the 
grounds  of  the  Franciscan  church.39  The  committee  comprised  of  Fr 
Corrin  the  parish  priest,  the  clergy  of  the  town  and  twenty  laymen. 
Among  these  twenty  there  are  three  of  whom  we  know  nothing  and  four 
— Richard,  John  and  Nicholas  Devereux,  and  John  Redmond  of  whom 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  later.  Of  the  remaining  fifteen  the 
majority  were  merchants  and  only  two  were  tradesmen.  Two  of  these 
merchants  are  directors  of  banks  in  the  town,  and  one  (namely  Francis 
Harper)  is  Lloyd’s  Wexford  agent.  This  Francis  Harper  seems  to  have 
been  a prosperous  businessman.  As  well  as  being  underwriter  for  Lloyds, 
he  was  a large  shipowner.40  Like  many  of  his  fellow  merchants  he  was  a 
town  councillor  and  served  as  mayor  on  three  separate  occasions.41 

In  local  politics,  excluding  the  Devereux  family  and  John  Redmond, 
the  following  six  served  as  town  councillors  — William  Whitty,  John 
Cooney,  Francis  Harper,  James  Kinsella,  Matthew  Pettit  and  Thomas 
Brennan.  Of  these  six  Thomas  Brennan  was  the  only  one  not  to  serve  a 
term  as  mayor.42 

Of  course  we  may  observe  the  increasing  recognition  of  the  Catholic 
upper  and  middle  classes  not  only  in  their  occupancy  of  civic  office.  This 
increasing  acceptance  can  be  observed  by  noting  the  less  formal  civic 
role  which  they  played  — for  example,  their  involvement  in  charitable 
bodies  formed  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed.  A case  in  point  is  a 
committee  formed  in  1837  to  alleviate  poverty  in  the  town  which 
included  a number  of  prominent  Catholic  merchants.43 

This  merchant  class,  as  we  shall  see,  was  to  play  an  ever  increasing  role 
in  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  town  in  the  first  half  of  the  century.  In 
this,  the  leadership  and  wealth  of  two  families  in  particular,  is  extremely 
important.  Ths  history  and  development  of  the  Devereux  and  Redmond 
families  runs  parallel  to  the  growth  of  the  Catholic  church  in  Wexford, 
and  John  Thomas  Devereux  and  his  brother  Richard  were  to  leave  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  church  in  the  town.  So  before  examining  their 
involvement  in  church  affairs  it  is  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  both 
these  families. 

Richard  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Devereux  and  Christian  Herron  was 
born  in  1795, 44  and  his  brother  John  Thomas  was  born  in  1801. 45  Their 
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father  had  built  up  a prosperous  trade  as  a corn  merchant,  maltster  and 
shipowner.46  He  married  into  another  prosperous  Wexford  merchant 
family,  the  Herrons.  There  were  two  sons,  Nicholas,  who  established  a 
major  distillery  in  the  town  and  James  who  later  prospered  as  a corn 
merchant  in  Dublin.  However  it  is  with  Richard  and  John  Thomas  that 
our  interest  lies. 

As  small  boys  of  six  or  seven  Richard  and  John  Thomas  went,  like  the 
sons  of  many  of  the  merchant  class  of  their  day,  to  a school  in  George 
Street  conducted  by  a Mr  Behan,  a Protestant  gentleman.47  Here  they 
had  as  fellow  pupils  James  Roche  and  John  Synnott,  who  were  later  to 
become  parish  priests  of  Wexford.48  While  James  Roche  and  John 
Synnott  were  to  enter  the  diocesan  seminary  in  Michael  Street  at  about 
the  age  of  eleven  or  twelve,49  the  two  Devereux  boys,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  were  to  finish  their  education  at  the  Protestant  Diocesan 
School  in  Spawell  Road.  Richard  and  John  Thomas  Devereux  were 
hardly  exceptional  in  their  attendance  at  Protestant  schools.50 

John  Thomas  and  Richard  on  leaving  the  Diocesan  School  were 
apprenticed  to  their  father’s  counting  house  and  soon  became  successful 
businessmen  in  their  own  right.  Richard  being  the  elder  succeeded  to  his 
father’s  business  and  become  head  of  the  firm  ‘Devereux  Brothers’.51 
The  two  brothers  were  to  become  the  principal  shipowners  for  over  half  a 
century.52  Charles  J.  Connolly  a local  historian  claimed  that: 

‘John  Thomas  Devereux’s  ships  sailed  to  foreign  ports  to  open  up 
commercial  relations  that  had  not  hitherto  existed,  and  in 
business  circles  he  was  accounted  a man  of  shrewd  insight,  sound 
capacity  and  of  most  upright  principle.  He  was  as  well  known  in 
London  as  in  Wexford,  and  his  most  eminent  successes  in 
shipping  were  attributed  to  his  foresight  and  sound  calculation  on 
the  London  Stock  Exchange’.53 

In  1880  he  is  recorded  as  owning  eighteen  vessels.54  He  married  three 
times.  As  a young  man  he  had  married  a Miss  Curran  of  Waterford  who 
was  Cardinal  Wiseman’s  cousin.  By  this  marriage  he  had  one  son,  Dr 
Devereux,  a priest  who  ministered  at  Bath.  Mrs.  Devereux  died  young 
and  the  widower  married  a daughter  of  Lord  Fitzgerald.  On  her  death  he 
married  a certain  Miss  Owens.55  As  already  mentioned  John  Devereux 
was  returned  unopposed  as  M.P.  for  the  borough  in  1847  and 
subsequently  in  the  general  elections  1852  and  1857. 56  In  1858  he  became 
deputy  lieutenant  for  the  county.  Both  John  Thomas  and  Richard  also 
served  as  town  councillors,  representing  St  Mary’s  Ward,  from  the  year 
1847. 57 

Richard  Devereux’s  success  paralleled  that  of  his  brother.  ‘Everything 
he  touched  seemed  to  thrive.  He  continued  adding  to  his  fleet  of  trim 
schooners,  able  brigs  and  barques  until  he  had  at  least  forty  in  all  bearing 
his  name  across  the  seas.  His  chief  trade  was  with  Galatz  on  the  Danube, 
whither  his  ships  conveyed  cargoes  of  coal  and  returned  laden  with  wheat 
and  yellow  corn’.58  His  obituary  stated  that  — ‘Rumour  has  it  that  Mr. 
Devereux  died  worth  something  like  a quarter  of  a million  sterling’.  Such 
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wealth  was  not  without  consequence  for  Wexford  — ‘the  vast  amount  of 
employment  which  he  was  the  means  of  providing,  and  the  large  weekly 
wage  which  he  distributed  through  his  offices  were  no  inconsiderable 
source  of  profit  and  advantage  to  the  town’.59  We  shall  see  his 
munificence  displayed,  when  we  come  to  deal  with  his  involvement,  and 
the  involvement  of  the  merchant  class,  in  the  life  of  the  Catholic 
community. 

We  have  already  dealt  briefly  with  Walter  Redmond,  his  founding  of 
the  Redmond  bank  and  his  other  business  interests.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
three  sons  of  Edward  Redmond,  and  his  brothers  were  John  (born  1770) 
and  Patrick  (born  1771). 60  Of  Patrick  little  is  known.  John,  after  a series 
of  partnerships,  one  of  which  was  with  his  brother  Walter,  became  sole 
proprietor  of  the  bank.61  He  is  recorded  in  Pigot’s  Directory  of  1820  as 
owning  a bank  in  Wexford. 

On  Walter’s  death  in  1822,  his  only  daughter  and  heiress  Anne  Eliza 
had  married  John  Hyacinth  Talbot.  John  Hyacinth  was  a member  of  the 
old  Wexford  family  of  landed  proprietors,  by  now  somewhat  fallen  on 
hard  times.  John  Hyacinth  himself  was  obliged  to  hold  a post  at  the  fort 
of  Rosslare,  in  charge  of  the  customs  officers,  at  a salary  of  £300  per 
annum.62  Despite  the  personal  lack  of  wealth,  the  Talbot  name  clearly 
gave  John  Hyacinth  an  advantage  in  seeking  to  restore  the  family 
fortunes.  The  Talbots  were,  with  the  Esmondes  and  the  Lamberts  of 
Carnagh,  the  only  Catholic  families  in  the  county  who  had  succeeded  in 
retaining  a considerable  proportion  of  their  estates.  This  arranged 
marriage  to  Anne  Eliza  achieved  the  desired  end,  and  with  her  death  in 
1826  the  property  of  Ballytrent  and  all  of  Walter  Redmond’s  money 
passed  to  the  Talbots.63  John  Hyacinth  was  to  marry  a second  time  in 
1851,  this  time  to  Elizabeth,  the  fifth  daughter  of  Sir  John  Power  of 
Roebuck  House,  Co.  Dublin.  Sir  John  himself  had  seen  the  advantage  of 
association  with  the  merchant  class  of  Wexford,  when  he  married  Mary, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Thomas  Brennan,  one  of  the  town’s  most 
prominent  citizens,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned.64 

John  Redmond,  the  brother  of  Walter  of  Ballytrent,  had  married 
Elizabeth  Sutton  and  had  by  her  two  sons,  Patrick  Walter  (born  1803) 
and  John  Edward  (born  1806).  After  the  Redmond  bank  went  into 
voluntary  liquidation  in  1829  it  transferred  much  of  its  business  to  the 
newly  established  branch  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  of  which  John  Edward 
was  appointed  agent  jointly  with  his  elder  brother  Patrick.65  It  is  in  this 
generation  that  the  Redmonds,  John  Edward  and  Patrick  Walter,  come 
to  the  forefront  in  local  affairs.  Patrick  Walter,  by  his  marriage  to  Esther 
Kearney,  was  father  of  William  Archer  Redmond  M.P.  for  the  county, 
and  grandfather  of  John  E.  Redmond  M.P.,  the  last  leader  of  the 
reunited  Irish  Parliamentary  Party.66  Patrick  Walter  was  himself 
somewhat  curiously,  a Conservative  in  his  politics  and  it  was  as  a 
Conservative  that  he  was  defeated  as  parliamentary  candidate  for  the 
county  in  1835,  provoking  in  the  process  some  hostility  among  the 
Catholic  clergy.67  He  was  appointed  magistrate  in  1844  and  was  High 
Sheriff  of  the  county  from  1844  to  1847. 
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From  1847  to  his  death  he  was  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county.68  John 
Edward  who  lived  at  Newtown  in  Crossabeg  was  married  to  Margaret 
Archer  and  had  no  family.69  Like  his  brother  Patrick  Walter  he  was 
appointed  magistrate  in  1844. 70 

John  Edward  Redmond  was  by  far  the  largest  property  owner  in  the 
town,  owning  up  to  a hundred  houses  in  different  areas  of  the  town.71  In 
his  earlier  days  he  had  made  very  extensive  improvements  to  the  southern 
end  of  town,  extending  the  quays  and  building  a new  shipyard.  He 
followed  this  in  1846  when  he  initiated  a scheme  for  reclaiming  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  the  harbour  from  the  sea.  However  in 
doing  this  he  was  to  encounter  strong  opposition  from  the  merchants  and 
shipowners  of  the  port.72  It  was  feared  that  his  alterations  to  the  harbour 
would  affect  shipping  and  understandably  he  encountered  very  strong 
opposition  from  the  Devereux  interest.  It  seems  that  John  Thomas 
Devereux  and  John  Edward  were  to  become  political  rivals  also,  as  the 
parliamentary  representation  of  the  borough  is  fought  out  between  them 
at  the  end  of  our  period  of  study. 

The  Devereux  and  the  Redmond  families  were  by  far  the  richest  of  the 
merchant  class  in  the  town.  Nor  in  the  case  of  John  Edward  Redmond 
especially  was  this  the  conventional  unostentatious  wealth  of  a 
hardworking  bourgeois.  This  was  a wealth  acquired  to  give  a status  that 
only  landed  proprietorship  conferred,  as  the  merest  glance  at  John 
Edward’s  home  at  ‘The  Deeps’  will  confirm.  The  wealth  of  these  leading 
merchants,  and  the  speed  with  which  they  rose  to  prominence  in  the  late 
eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  reflects  the  great  potential  for 
power  that  had  existed  in  the  middle-class  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

This  brief  examination  of  the  leading  figures  among  the  Wexford 
merchant  community  has  prepared  the  way  for  us  to  examine  and 
comprehend  the  nature  of  the  leadership  which  they  exercised  within  the 
Church  in  the  town. 

In  discussing  the  religious  activity  of  the  lay  Catholic  community  we 
shall  take  as  an  example  the  most  prominent  lay  Catholic  in  the  town, 
Richard  Devereux  and  show  his  overwhelming  pre-eminence  among  lay 
Catholics  in  the  ecclesiastical  sphere.  His  leading  role  in  the  Church 
seems  to  have  reflected  a genuine  piety.  He  attended  two  masses  every 
day,  one  at  the  parish  church  and  the  other  at  the  Franciscan  Friary.  The 
chronicler,  Br  Louis  Swan  records  ‘It  was  most  edifying  to  see  him  at  his 
prayers,  completely  buried  in  his  prayer  book,  kissing  his  beads  etc.  He 
received  Holy  Communion  every  Sunday  and  Holyday  and  frequently 
during  weekdays,  his  life  was  very  abstemious,  and  to  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  he  was  a total  stranger’.73  He  made  an  annual  retreat  at 
Mount  Melleray  and  in  his  old  age  he  had  even,  whether  seriously  or  not, 
expressed  his  intention  of  giving  up  business  and  entering  the 
monastery.  We  read  that  his  suggestion  was  rebuffed  by  a certain  Fr 
Bernard,  a Redemptorist,  who  pointed  out  that  his  station  in  the  world 
offered  him  a better  opportunity  to  serve  God  than  the  life  of  a 
Trappist.74  Whether  or  not  Devereux  required  the  dissuasive  Fr  Bernard 
was  certainly  correct,  as  we  shall  see,  in  perceiving  Devereux  as  a means 
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of  transforming  the  Church  in  Wexford.  Indeed  the  Redemptorists  had 
cause  to  be  grateful  to  Richard  Devereux.  When  they  gave  their  first 
mission  in  1853  they  stayed  at  Richard  Devereux’s  house,  and  Fr  Joseph 
Proust,  chronicler  of  the  mission,  states  that  — ‘There  was  a house- 
chapel  in  the  Devereux  mansion,  hence  the  Fathers  lived  as  at  home’ . 75 

Incidentally  we  might  note  that  Richard  Devereux  was  not  the  only 
merchant  to  have  a private  chapel  in  his  house.  His  brother  John  Thomas 
had  a chapel  in  his  house  in  George  Street  as  had  John  Cooney  in  John 
Street.76  Walter  Redmond  had  a fine  chapel  in  his  house  at  Ballytrent.77 

Of  Richard  Devereux,  the  author  of  the  history  of  the  Convent  of 
Perpetual  Adoration  in  Wexford  remarks,  ‘As  his  wealth  increased,  his 
donations  towards  religious  and  charitable  institutions  became  more 
numerous  and  more  princely’.78  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
Catholic  institution  in  the  diocese  of  Ferns  which  did  not  at  some  time 
receive  an  endowment  from  Richard  Devereux.  He  had  a keen  life-long 
interest  in  Catholic  education.  He  was  chairman  of  the  school  committee 
for  supporting  the  Lancasterian  schools  in  the  town.  His  name  is  listed 
frequently  as  one  of  the  largest  contributors  after  the  annual  charity 
sermon  in  aid  of  these  schools.79  He  was  a major  benefactor  of  the  Sisters 
of  Mercy.  Their  convent  was  established  in  1840  when  they  took  over  the 
orphanage  that  had  been  established  by  the  Redmond  and  Talbot 
families.80  Devereux  provided  the  funds  for  the  building  of  the  new 
convent  and  school  at  Summerhill,  and  also  financed  their  other  school 
in  the  town.81  In  1865  he  endowed  a ‘House  of  Mercy’  attached  to  the 
Mercy  convent  for  the  training  of  orphan  girls  as  servants,  and  as  a place 
of  refuge  for  them  when  out  of  employment.82 

He  was  particularly  generous  towards  the  Christian  brothers  and 
financed  their  establishment  in  the  town  in  1849. 83  We  shall  return  to  his 
support  of  the  Christian  brothers  in  more  detail  shortly  as  there  is  more 
involved  in  this  foundation  than  merely  the  question  of  finance.  His 
patronage  was  not  confined  to  the  brothers  school  in  Wexford,  New 
Ross,  Gorey,  Enniscorthy,  Cabra,  Artane,  Glasnevin  and  Marino  also 
benefited.84  He  displayed  too  an  interest  in  the  cause  of  the  Catholic 
university,  and  on  its  establishment  in  1851  he  sent  a cheque  for  £500  to 
Archbishop  Cullen.85  On  account  of  the  marked  interest  he  took  in 
education  and  his  beneficence  in  the  interests  of  religion,  he  was  created 
a knight  of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  by  Pius  IX.  He  showed  concern  not 
merely  with  formal  education  but  with  the  instruction  of  the  Catholic 
laity  in  general.  A report  on  the  progress  of  religion  in  the  diocese  under 
Bishop  Furlong  states  that,  ‘There  are  eighty  public  Catholic  libraries  in 
the  diocese.  Mr  Richard  Devereux  has  given  a present  of  123  volumes  to 
every  parish  in  the  diocese,  or  about  4,920  volumes’.86 

Although  he  displayed  a general  philanthropy,  as  for  example, 
when  at  one  stage  he  invested  £30,000  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  the 
town,87  generally  his  charity  was  directed  towards  the  propagation  of  the 
faith  and  especially  the  encouragement  of  education. 

In  his  later  life  he  worked  very  closely  with  Dr  Furlong,  who  was 
bishop  of  Ferns  from  1857  to  1875.  Dr  Furlong  founded  three 
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instututions  in  the  diocese  during  his  episcopate,  most  notably  a House 
of  Missions  in  Enniscorthy  and  a convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Perpetual 
Adoration  in  Wexford.88  In  1869  Devereux  contributed  £1,000  towards 
the  establishment  of  the  House  of  Missions,89  and  in  the  history  of  the 
Adoration  convent  it  is  stated  that  he  ‘contributed  £500  on  the 
establishment  of  the  convent  and  on  many  occasions  afterwards’.90 
Other  convents  to  which  he  contributed  were  those  of  the  Sisters  of  St. 
John  of  God  (the  third  of  Dr  Furlong’s  foundations)  and  the 
Presentation  sisters,  both  in  Wexford,  and  the  Good  Shepherd  convent, 
New  Ross.  It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  the  convents  which  he 
supported  were  involved  in  education. 

His  obituary  notice  and  the  report  of  his  funeral  make  interesting 
reading.  The  latter  concludes  — ‘Rumour  has  it  that  Mr  Devereux  died 
worth  something  like  a quarter  of  a million  sterling,  nearly  all  of  which 
has  been  disposed  of  it  is  said  for  charitable  purposes’.91  The  list  of 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries  attending  the  funeral  is  impressive,  and  indeed 
they  had  cause  to  be  grateful  to  him. 

Undoubtedly  far-reaching  changes  are  observable  in  the  religious  life 
of  nineteenth  century  Ireland.  Historians  differ  in  the  way  they  describe 
and  account  for  these  changes.  H.  F.  Kearney  has  interestingly  suggested 
that  a fundamental  transition  is  from  a rural  religion  to  an  urban 
religion,  ‘which  took  literacy  and  keeping  records  for  granted’.92  The 
context  given  by  Kearney’s  discussion  would  suggest  that  the  oral 
transmission  of  beliefs  would  form  a fundamental  part  of  a description 
of  such  a rural  religion.  The  role  of  education  is  therefore  seen  as 
fundamental  in  the  process  of  religious  change.  Clearly  a religion 
transmitted  essentially  in  written  form  in  an  advanced  society  such  as 
that  of  the  nineteenth  century,  will  differ  substantially  in  its  content  from 
that  of  an  orally  transmitted  religion.  In  this  respect,  while  the  relative 
sophistication  of  towns  such  as  Wexford  provided  a foundation  for 
advance  in  contrast  to  rural  areas,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  effects  of  a 
philanthropist  and  benefactor  such  as  Devereux  could  be  of  central 
importance  in  securing  the  advance  itself. 

We  have  so  far  described  Devereux’s  role  in  the  Wexford  church  as 
that  of  a benefactor.  It  is  possible  that  as  a layman  he  was  somewhat 
more  than  this?  Did  he  exercise  a forceful  leadership  role?  The  answer  is 
not  easy  to  give.  But  if  we  now  turn  to  examine  the  establishment  of  the 
Christian  brothers  schools  in  the  town  we  shall  see  that  there  are  some 
indications  that  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  give  a positive  answer  to  this 
question. 

The  introduction  of  the  Christian  brothers  came  about  in  the  following 
manner.  Early  in  1849  Devereux  and  some  influential  citizens  decided 
that  a school  was  needed  in  the  Faythe  and  the  Christian  brothers  were 
invited  to  run  it.  However,  as  the  chronicler  states  ‘they  encountered 
much  opposition  from  those  in  authority  especially  Dean  Murphy  the 
Parish  Priest’,93  who  was  later  to  become  bishop  of  Ferns.  After  an 
initial  and  limited  project,  undertaken  with  the  consent  of  the  bishop,  Dr 
Keating,  Devereux  provided  a school  with  living  accommodation  for  the 
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brothers  at  a cost  of  £1,000.  There  was  room  for  300  pupils  and  a 
comfortable  dwelling  house.  In  addition  he  granted  £30  annually 
towards  their  support.  The  funds  proved  insufficient  for  their  support 
and  when  Devereux  approached  the  parish  priest  about  some  financial 
aid  for  the  Brothers,  he  displayed  a degree  of  pique  when  he  suggested 
that  since  Devereux  had  brought  the  brothers  to  Wexford,  he  should 
provide  for  them  himself.  However,  Fr  Murphy  was  not  subsequently 
personally  unfriendly  to  the  brothers,  and  his  behaviour  may  have  been 
understandable  since  at  this  time  he  was  busily  engaged  in  raising  funds 
for  the  building  of  the  parochial  churches. 

When  several  of  the  leading  citizens  took  the  initiative  in  1853  to  erect 
another  school  in  George  Street,  as  a memorial  to  their  late  parish  priest, 
John  Synnott,  Devereux  stepped  in  again,  offered  to  complete  the  work, 
on  condition  that  the  school  be  handed  over  to  the  Christian  brothers. 
However,  as  time  went  on  the  need  for  a proper  monastery  for  the 
brothers  was  felt.  Devereux  built  a large  monastery  at  a cost  of  £2,500 
and  presented  it  to  the  brothers  in  1873.  He  also  erected  a school  of  four 
classrooms  at  the  rear  of  the  monastery  at  a cost  of  £1,500.  The  St  John 
of  God  sisters  were  given  the  former  C.B.S.  house  and  school  in  the 
Faythe. 

We  are  left  to  conclude  that  a fundamentally  harmonious  relationship 
existed  between  this  most  influential  layman  and  the  clergy  of  Wexford. 
However,  there  is  no  hint  of  subservience  on  Devereux’s  part.  Instead,  it 
is  clear  that  since  he  held  the  purse-strings,  he  proved  capable  of 
initiating  action  without  clerical  consent  or  even  without  their 
knowledge.  As  regards  the  monastery  the  chronicler  states:  ‘No  one 
knew  for  whom  the  new  building  was  intended  until  it  was  finished  . . . 
The  clergy  thought  it  was  meant  for  a presbytery  ...  a presentation  to 
the  parish’. 

Dominant  as  the  figure  of  Richard  Devereux  is  in  the  ecclesiastical  life 
of  Wexford,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  he  stands  as  an  isolated  figure. 
He  is  certainly  of  importance  in  his  own  right,  but  also  as  a pre-eminent 
example  of  the  fervour  which  the  Wexford  bourgeoisie  displayed  in 
building  the  institutions  which  would  create  a new  kind  of  Catholicism. 

St  Peter’s  College  was  established  in  1818  on  lands  which  belonged  to 
John  Edward  and  Walter  Redmond.94  John  Hyacinth  Talbot  of 
Ballytrent  House,  M.P.  for  New  Ross,  was  to  be  one  of  the  largest 
contributors  to  the  new  educational  establishment.95  Later  he  acquired 
the  architectural  services  of  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  building  and  financing  of  the  fine  Collegiate  chapel  in  1838.  To 
the  building  of  this  church  the  Redmonds  were  large  benefactors  also.  A 
bequest  in  the  will  of  Walter  Redmond  in  1820  had  led  to  the 
establishment  of  an  orphanage  in  the  town,  which  we  have  mentioned 
already  as  taken  over  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  on  their  establishment  in 
1840.  It  had  been  erected  in  1829  at  a cost  of  £1,900,  being  the 
accumulated  proceeds  of  Walter  Redmond’s  bequest  together  with  a 
donation  of  £200  by  John  Hyacinth  Talbot.  This  orphanage  admitted 
children  without  religious  distinction.96  In  1856  a major  landscaping 
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project  was  undertaken  in  the  grounds  of  the  Franciscan  Friary  and  this 
work  was  financed  by  John  Edward  Redmond.97  The  Presentation 
convent  which  was  established  in  1818  owed  its  origins  to  the  generosity 
of  a wealthy  shipping  merchant  from  the  Faythe  named  Carroll.98  He 
contributed  £1,600  towards  its  establishment,  while  in  1821  Thomas 
Brennan  donated  £1,000  for  the  completion  of  the  chapel  building  and 
the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  (Maria  Talbot,  niece  of  John  Hyacinth 
Talbot),  gave  £150  towards  the  chapel  furnishings.99 

The  establishment  of  the  religious  institutions  which  were  to  have 
a marked  impact  on  the  religious  life  of  the  town  was  the  work  of 
wealthy  individuals,  and  this  for  two  reasons. 

Firstly,  such  projects  were  at  this  time  within  the  capabilities  of 
individuals.  Secondly,  it  might  have  proved  difficult  to  sustain 
widespread  public  enthusiasm  for  fundraising  for  such  projects  as  the 
establishment  of  religious  houses  whose  members  were  to  be  involved  in 
Catholic  schools  and  education.  However,  the  erection  and 
beautification  of  churches  was  a matter  which  could  be,  and  when  we 
speak  of  large  building  projects  perhaps  had  to  be,  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  community  as  a whole.  We  know  that  a spirit  of  perhaps  aggressive 
and  ostentatious  Catholicism  which  may  be  observed  nationally  in  so 
many  things,  from  the  polemic  of  pamplets  and  public  debates100  to  the 
newspaper  accounts  of  spectacular  conversions  from  Protestanism,101 
manifested  itself  too  in  the  popular  enthusiasm  for  church  building. 

In  Wexford  it  was  at  any  rate  customary  to  entrust  the  maintenance  of 
the  church  building  to  the  laity.  About  1830  we  find  a body  known  as  the 
Wexford  Chapel  Committee  concerning  itself  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  parish  church,  the  friary  church  of  the  Franciscans.  This  committee, 
although  it  included  some  of  the  wealthiest  members  of  the  community, 
represented  a fair  cross-section  of  the  Catholics  of  the  town.102  Another 
indication  of  the  involvement  of  the  community  in  general  is  the  large 
number  of  small  subscriptions  contributed  towards  the  building  of  the 
convent  library  and  steeple.103  The  committee  of  1830  found  the  chapel 
‘in  a most  neglected  state  and  encumbered  with  heavy  debts’.  It 
continues  ‘the  debts  they  not  only  paid  off,  but  after  meeting  the  current 
expenses  found  themselves  able  to  erect  two  new  galleries’.  In  addition 
they  asserted  - ‘we  have  repaired  the  organ,  restored  the  organist;  we 
have  expended  one  hundred  pounds  every  penny  of  which  our  hands 
collected,  in  gilding,  painting  and  ornamenting  the  chapel,  and  we  too 
have  defrayed  the  ordinary  current  expenses’.104 

The  committee  brooked  little  clerical  interference,  though  deference 
might  be  shown.  This  emerged  clearly  in  an  almost  comic  dispute  in  1830 
with  the  guardian,  a certain  Fr  Walsh,  over  the  siting  of  a gateway  in  the 
chapel  yard,  during  which  the  guardian  was  obliged  to  appeal  for  public 
support  by  means  of  a petition,  in  his  struggle  with  the  committee.105  The 
Committe  remained  unsubdued  and,  Fr  Walsh’s  behaviour  having 
become  quite  unreasonable,  resigned  en  bloc. 

When  in  1850,  plans  began  to  be  made  to  meet  the  town’s  desire  and 
need  for  furthur  church  building,  the  matter  could  not  be  left  to 
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benevolent  individuals.  Widespread  public  support  was  possible  and 
necessary,  and  for  this  clerical  leadership  was  needed.  This  is  not  to 
suggest  that  the  contribution  of  the  influential  in  the  community  was 
negligible.  Among  those  on  the  committee  to  carry  out  the  initial  plans 
were  Richard  Devereux,  John  Cooney,  William  Pettit,  and  John 
Green.106  Among  the  largest  contributors  to  the  building  fund  were 
Richard  and  John  Thomas  Devereux,  John  Hyacinth  Talbot,  and  John 
Green.107  Nevertheless  the  bulk  of  the  £54,000  required  to  meet  the  cost 
of  church  building  was  raised  by  elaborate  methods  which  involved  the 
entire  community;  chapel  rent,  district  collections  and  annual 
collections.108  The  last  of  these  was  a door  to  door  canvass  carried  out  to 
extract  a promise  to  pay  a certain  sum  either  immediately  or  by  instalments. 
The  sum  was  very  carefully  recorded  and  very  large  amounts  of  money 
were  collected  in  small  contributions.  The  Wexford  sailors  are  worthy  of 
special  note  here,  as  the  contributions  are  usually  in  pennies  and 
shillings,  perhaps  amounting  to  half  a crown,  five  shillings  or  at  most  a 
pound  from  the  crew  of  a ship.109 

In  drawing  the  distinction  which  we  have  made  between  the  activities 
of  the  wealthy  elite  to  Wexford  and  the  activities  of  the  Catholic 
population  as  a whole,  we  are  brought  to  a discussion,  which  will  be 
taken  up  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  level  of  religious  practice  in  the  latter 
group.  This  is  a subject  which  has  received  some  attention  from  historians 
in  recent  years.110  But  for  our  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  discuss  the 
questions  which  have  been  raised  with  regard  to  nineteenth-century  Irish 
Catholicism  in  general.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  discussions  which  have 
centred  on  Gaelic  speaking,  rural  Ireland  are  hardly  likely  to  contribute 
to  an  understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  religious  changes  which  occured 
in  towns  such  as  Wexford.111  It  would  not  be  unreasonable  to  expect 
however,  in  an  urban  English  speaking  society,  such  as  that  of  Wexford 
town,  to  find  the  trends  noted  for  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
in  rural  Ireland,  but  at  an  earlier  date.  Furthermore,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  account  for  these  trends  in  a different  way.  This  discussion  is  meant  to 
draw  attention  to  one  factor  which  must  be  considered  in  accounting  for 
these  trends;  the  presence  of  a substantial  body  of  middle-class  Catholics 
which  included  such  outstandingly  successful  individuals  as  Richard 
Devereux. 

The  impact  of  such  a group  might  manifest  itself  in  various  ways,  but 
most  obviously  its  wealth  was  capable  of  substantially  improving  what 
Emmet  Larkin  refers  to  as  the  ‘plant  and  personnel  of  the  Catholic 
church’.112  This,  as  we  have  seen,  in  pointing  to  for  example  the 
establishment  of  religious  houses,  is  certainly  true  of  Wexford.  But 
rather  less  obviously,  the  major  features  and  manifestations  of  their  own 
Catholicism  might  well  impress  themselves  on  the  religion  of  the 
community  as  a whole.  It  is  not  out  of  place  therefore,  to  mention  some 
of  these  features  here.  We  might  mention  for  example,  a tendency 
towards  Sabbatarianism  which  is  not  reflected  in  the  practice  of  Catholic 
Ireland  as  a whole.113  This  would  appear  to  reflect  an  awareness  of 
contemporary  British  and  particularly  British  middle-class  society,  which 
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would  hardly  be  expected  from  the  generality  of  the  Catholic  population 
of  the  town. 

This  may  reflect  not  only  a tendency  to  identify  with  the  opinions  of  a 
similar  social  class  in  Britain,  however  unconsciously,  but  also  a certain 
influence  from  the  views  and  attitudes  of  native  Protestants.  This  point, 
however,  has  always  to  be  balanced  against  the  undoubted 
manifestations  of  Catholic  self-assertion  in  the  period  and  indeed  the 
sectarianism  which  it  could  provoke.  We  are  aware,  for  example,  of  the 
existence  of  two  Orange  Lodges  in  the  town  during  our  period  of 
study.114 

Despite  Catholic  self-assertion,  the  urge  to  identify  with  some  of  the 
values  and  attitudes  of  the  Protestant  elite  made  itself  felt.  Moreover,  the 
profitability  of  tolerance  was  conducive  to  good  relations  between  the 
communities.  Examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  side  by  side  with  the 
expression  of  chauvinistic  Catholic  rhetoric  in  the  contemporary  liberal 
press. 

There  was  for  example,  a willingness  among  the  members  of  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  communities  to  lend  public  support  to  each 
other’s  educational  charities.  Towards  the  end  of  each  year  a charity 
sermon  was  preached  in  aid  of  the  Lancasterian  and  Nunnery  School. 
This  was  a Catholic  school  where  upwards  of  six  hundred  poor  children, 
male  and  female,  were  educated.  A report  in  the  Wexford  Independent 
of  21  December  1831  states  that  a charity  sermon  will  be  preached  in 
the  Catholic  church  on  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  by  the  Rev.  James 
Sinnott  in  aid  of  the  Lancasterian  and  Nunnery  school,  and  that  a dinner 
will  be  held  afterwards  in  the  school  for  those  who  attend  and  a 
collection  will  be  taken. 

In  the  newspaper  report  of  the  sermon  and  dinner  the  writer  states  - ‘a 
large  number  of  our  separated  brethren  attended  and  contributed 
handsomely  to  the  charity’.  Among  the  large  Protestant  contributors 
are  listed  G.  G.  Grogan  Morgan,  H.  K.  Grogan  Morgan  and  Mrs. 
Grogan  Morgan  (all  of  Johnstown  Castle);  C.  A.  Walker,  Thomas 
Walker  Senior,  and  Thomas  Walker  Junior  (all  of  Belmont);  Rev.  Z. 
Cornock  of  Cromwell’s  Fort;  Mr.  Sheppard  Jeffares  of  Main  Street.115 
In  the  same  way  we  find  charity  sermons  in  aid  of  the  Diocesan  and  Free 
School  (Protestant),  attended  by  Catholics  and  contributed  to  by  them. 
Among  the  long  list  of  contributors  after  a sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
Charles  Strong  appear  the  names  John  Edward  Redmond  and  Thomas 
Brennan.  Nor  was  Protestant  benevolence  confined  to  the  support  of 
Catholic  education,  as  specifically  religious  causes  also  received  support. 
For  example,  we  find  a report  of  Mr.  Sheppard  Jeffares  contributing  to  a 
Catholic  cause,  and  he  is  described  as  a ‘true  hearted  philanthropist’. 

After  a sermon  given  by  Fr  Henry  Hughes  O.S.F.,  who  had  just  been 
appointed  the  first  bishop  of  the  Apostolic  vicariate  of  Gibralter,  seeking 
aid  for  his  new  mission,  we  find  that  Mr  Jeffares  is  one  of  the  main 
contributors.116  Despite  the  rhetoric  of  the  times,  and  coexisting  with  a 
degree  of  sectarianism,  a spirit  of  goodwill  is  clearly  detectable. 

When  we  attempt  to  identify  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this 
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middle-class  religion  we  are  necessarily  less  than  exact.  It  is  in  speaking 
of  the  necessary  provision  of  the  material  means  of  sustaining  religious 
practice  that  it  has  been  possible  to  speak  with  more  certainty.  But  this  is 
perhaps  not  to  be  regretted,  for  the  material  contribution  which  the 
middle-classes  made  was  of  fundamental  importance  in  sustaining  the 
religious  life  of  the  community  as  a whole. 
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CHAPTER  III 

WEXFORD’S  CATHOLICISM 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  nineteenth  century  profoundly  changed 
the  appearance  of  Irish  Catholicism.  We  may  be  grateful  to  historians 
such  as  Emmet  Larkin,  David  Miller  and  Hugh  Kearney  for  their 
delineation  of  the  nature  of  this  change.  But  this  delineation  remains 
incomplete.  It  certainly  remains  for  the  historian  to  propose  an 
acceptable  outline  of  the  dating  of  the  change  in  its  manifest  complexity, 
and  also  to  suggest  its  probable  origins. 

It  would  appear  that  it  is  hardly  acceptable  to  suggest  that  the  rate  of 
change  during  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  intense 
enough,  in  comparison  to  that  in  pre-famine  Ireland,  to  warrant  us 
describing  the  Cullen  era  as  one  of  ‘devotional  revolution.’  Perhaps 
Professor  Larkin,  who  introduced  the  phrase  as  the  title  of  his  article, 
does  not  bring  forward  his  best  evidence  (the  logic  of  his  argumentation 
becomes  rather  delicate  when  a sermon  is  quoted  as  evidence  of  the 
situation  obtaining  forty-two  years  previously),  and  he  should  not 
assume,  as  he  seems  to,  that  people  required  seats  in  church.  Certainly 
when  he  states  ‘most  of  the  two  million  Irish  who  emigrated  between 
1847  and  1860  were  part  of  the  pre-famine  generation  of  non-practising 
catholics,  if  indeed  they  were  catholics  at  all’1  one  is  left  wondering  if  this 
perhaps  reflects  Professor  Larkin’s  sense  of  the  dramatic,  rather  than  his 
historical  judgement.  In  short  Professor  Larkin  must  be  praised  for  his 
pioneering  work  into  what  is,  after  all,  of  central  concern  to  the  church, 
the  quality  of  Christian  living,  and  one  hopes  that  his  book  will  dispel  the 
grave  doubts  raised  by  his  article.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  origins 
of  change,  it  is  certainly  inadequate  to  draw  attention  to  the 
organisational  revolution  initiated  by  the  Synod  of  Thurles  in  1850.  Less 
superficial  are  the  sociological  explanations  offered  by  David  Miller.2 

It  is  here  suggested  that  there  is  need  for  a more  positive  evaluation  of 
what  had  been  achieved  before  1850.  In  particular,  attention  might  be 
well  directed  to  the  possibility  of  regional  variation  in  intensity  of 
religious  practice.  The  Mass  attendance  figures3  which  may  be  used  as  an 
index  of  religious  practice  in  the  1830’s  would  certainly  appear  to 
indicate  that  a distinction  should  at  least  be  made  between  urban  and 
rural  areas.  If  attention  is  directed  to  this  area  it  is  not  improbable  that 
considerable  light  will  also  be  thrown  on  the  origins  of  change 
throughout  Ireland. 

We  have  shown  that,  during  our  period  of  study,  Wexford  town  was 
endowed  with  a body  of  well  educated  and  able  priests  who  possessed  a 
strong  sense  of  common  identity  and  purpose.  In  addition  to  priests, 
there  was  a large  body  of  religious  who  played  an  active  role  in  the 
Catholic  community.  Furthermore,  we  have  pointed  to  the  presence  of  a 
substantial  body  of  middle-class  Catholics,  including  such  outstandingly 
successful  individuals  as  Richard  Devereux.  Their  material  contribution, 
we  have  suggested,  was  of  fundamental  importance  in  sustaining  the 
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religious  life  of  the  community  as  a whole.  Is  it  not  then  permissible  to 
suggest  that  with  the  presence  of  this  ‘plant  and  personnal’  one  would 
expect  to  find  a strong  practising  Catholic  community  in  the  town.  It  is 
to  this  question  that  we  turn  our  attention  in  this  final  chapter.  In  so 
doing  we  will  concentrate  on  the  nature  of  Catholic  practice  of  the 
community  as  a whole. 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  Mass  attendance  figures,  and  an 
examination  of  these  for  Wexford  town  reveals  an  extremely  high  level  of 
religious  practice.  The  earliest  figures  available  for  our  study  are  those 
for  1834,  from  the  First  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public 
Instruction. 4 A round  figure  of  eight  thousand  is  given  for  those 
attending  Mass  in  the  Franciscan  parochial  church  on  Sundays  and 
Holydays.  If  we  express  this  as  a percentage  of  total  population  of  the 
borough  as  recorded  in  the  1841  census  (allowing  for  natural  population 
increase  and  approximately  one  thousand  members  of  the  established 
church)5  we  get  an  attendance  rate  of  approximately  seventy-eight  per 
cent.  However,  if  allowance  is  made  for  those  not  bound  to  attend  Mass, 
especially  children  under  the  age  of  seven,  as  well  as  the  aged,  the  sick 
and  those  otherwise  indisposed  our  figure  would  conservatively  be 
increased  by  one-fifth,  which  would  give  us  effectively  a one  hundred  per 
cent  Mass  attendance  rate.6  Further  useful  information  can  be  gleaned 
from  the  report.  We  learn  that  the  figure  of  eight  thousand  is  increasing 
and  that  seven  services  were  held  on  Sunday.  One  of  these  was  probably 
vespers.  It  was  apparently  the  practice  of  a number  of  the  laity  to  attend 
the  celebration  of  the  office.  At  least  we  hear  of  this  practice  in  Wexford 
in  the  mid-eighteenth  and  again  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century.7  It  seems 
that  a large  number  of  people  attended  daily  Mass,  as  six  public  services 
are  recorded  as  taking  place  on  weekdays.  Further  it  appears  that  it  was 
not  unusual  for  a considerable  number  of  people  to  attend  a second  or 
even  a third  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holydays.8 

Devotional  practice  however  was  certainly  not  confined  merely  to 
Mass  attendance.  We  might  note,  for  example  the  existence  of  a 
confraternity  of  St.  Francis  since  1763,  which  by  1800  consisted  of 
several  hundred  male  and  female  members.9 

No  survey  of  the  devotional  life  of  the  town  in  the  early  nineteenth 
century  can  omit  observation  on  the  two  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
religious  fervour  in  the  period,  the  Redemptorist  mission  of  1858  and  the 
Mathewite  enthusiasm  of  the  early  1840’s.  It  is  not  illegitimate  to  regard 
the  Mathewite  crusade  as  a religious  phenomenon,  despite  its  frequently 
declared  non-sectarian  nature  and  its  non-religious  ends.  The 
movement’s  insistence  that  it  constituted  the  initial  stage  of  a more 
general  programme  of  moral  improvement  permitted,  in  view  of  the 
nineteenth  century’s  close  identification  of  moral  regeneration  with 
religion,  the  utilisation  of  religious  language,  religious  emotion  and 
a sense  of  religious  obligation.  Moreover,  the  institutional  structures  ot 
the  church  were  utilised. 

Mathew,  for  example,  ensured  that  each  newly  pledged  abstainer  was 
known  to  his  own  pastor  as  such,  in  order  to  prevent  the  convert’s 
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relapse  when  the  enthusiasm  associated  with  the  visit  of  the  ‘apostle  of 
temperence’  had  passed.10  The  religious  character  which  the  Mathewite 
movement  possessed  has  been  remarked  on  by  a number  of  historians. 
Emmet  Larkin  and  E.  R.  Norman  have  both  pointed  to  its 
approximation  to  revivalism,11  with  its  mass  meetings,  its  spectacular 
conversions,  and  its  emotionalism;  while  Hugh  Kearney  has  pointed  to 
the  movement’s  identification  in  the  minds  of  its  adherents  with  older 
religious  traditions.12 

Theobald  Mathew’s  visit  to  Wexford  in  1840  was  in  all  respects  similar 
to  those  to  innumerable  Irish  towns.  We  witness  the  same  public 
enthusiasm  generated  by  the  presence  of  enormous  crowds,  and  the  same 
highly  emotional  reaction  to  Mathew’s  appeal.  The  town  was  quite 
overwhelmed  by  the  presence  of  crowds  numbering  more  than  thirty 
thousand,  and  by  the  processions  of  the  beribboned  adherents  to  the 
cause.13  A similar  euphoria  marked  the  Redemptorist  mission  to  the 
town  in  1858.  Once  again  crowds  in  excess  of  thirty  thousand  thronged 
the  streets.  Again  a powerful  emotional  response  was  elicited,  large 
crowds  following  the  departing  missioners  several  miles  out  of  the  town, 
the  normal  life  of  which  had  simply  come  to  a halt.  The  euphoria 
affected  even  the  town’s  most  respectable  citizens.  It  was  reported  that 
the  mayor  was  among  those  who  followed  the  priest’s  carriage  for  several 
miles  and  on  finally  taking  leave  of  them  began  to  weep.  The  response  to 
their  preaching  in  Wexford  appears  to  have  surprised  even  the 
Redemptorists.14 

It  is  however  necessary  to  ask  whether  events  such  as  these  reveal  much 
about  the  nature  of  religious  practice  in  the  town.  The  number  of  people 
involved  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  those  present  on  these 
occasions  were  not  inhabitants  of  the  town.  Indeed  this  point  is  explicitly 
made  in  the  Redemptorist  account  of  the  mission,  although  there  is  no 
indication  that  the  natives  of  the  town  displayed  any  less  enthusiasm  than 
their  rural  neighbours. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  town’s  own  response  to  the  temperance 
crusade,  we  find  that  it  possessed  a character  quite  different  from  that 
described  above,  a character  we  may  suggest,  closer  to  that  attributed  to 
the  temperance  movement  by  Hugh  Kearney,  when  he  suggested  that  it 
constituted  a factor  in  the  process  of  modernisation.15  Wexford  already 
possessed  a temperance  movement,  some  two  years  before  Mathew  came 
to  the  town.16  Mathew’s  visit  was  no  doubt  welcome.  However,  it  does 
not  appear  to  have  benefitted  this  existing  movement  substantially.  It  is 
true  that  three  new  temperance  societies  were  ‘formed  under  Mr. 
Mathew’  in  the  town  — in  the  Faythe,  in  John  Street  and  in  Selskar. 
However,  the  consequence  of  this  was  that  the  membership  of  the 
original  temperance  society  decreased  from  about  four  hundred  and 
forty  to  something  above  two  hundred.17 

The  movement  in  the  town  had  been  initiated  by  a local  philantropist, 
Sir  Francis  Le  Hunte,  who  some  thirteen  years  later  also  established  the 
Wexford  Mechanics’  Institute,18  with  which  body  it  came  to  share 
common  premises  in  Selskar.19  This  is  indeed  a clear  indication  of  the 
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movement’s  nature.  It  perceived  its  primary  function  as  one  of 
encouraging  ‘the  rational  enjoyment  and  intellectual  improvement  of  the 
working  class’20  or  as  its  founder  put  it  ‘One  great  objective  of  the 
Wexford  Temperence  Union  was  to  make  every  member  respectable  and 
independent’.21  It  was  with  a view  to  the  former  that  a library  and  a 
reading  room  were  established  and  frequent  lectures  held.22  A band  was 
formed  and  took  part  each  year  in  the  movement’s  St.  Patrick’s  day 
procession.  In  its  desire  to  bestow  respectability  and  independence  on  the 
town’s  working  class  a loan  fund  and  benefit  society  were  also 
established.23 

Elizabeth  Malcolm  has  remarked  that  the  temperance  movement  ‘was 
not  viewed  primarily  as  self-reform  but  as  reform  of  others  below  the 
status  and  economic  level  of  the  organisational  adherents  . . . 
Temperence  doctrine  . . . made  an  appeal  as  a means  of  controlling 
subordinates.’24  This  accounts  for  the  support  which  the  movement 
received  from  the  most  influential  local  figures  such  as  Charles  Arthur 
Walker  and  John  Hyacinth  Talbot,  although  it  is  probable  that 
philanthropic  motives  were  more  prominent  in  their  minds.  It  also,  no 
doubt,  explains  the  obvious  assimilation  of  the  temperance  movement  to 
the  mores  of  the  respectable  citizens  of  Wexford.  When  assisting  in  the 
foundation  of  a new  temperance  society  in  the  town  in  1851,  William 
Moran,  a priest  attached  to  St  Peter’s  College,  remarked  ‘We  give  no 
countenance  to  street  music  or  to  anything  which  could  disturb  or  annoy 
the  quiet,  the  peaceable  citizens  of  Wexford’.25  Public  demonstrations, 
the  haranguing  of  publicans  on  their  premises  and  similar  manifestations 
of  fanaticism  were  clearly  unwelcome.  Here  we  have  come  far  from  the 
revivalist  enthusiasm  of  Mathew’s  visit.  We  have  instead  a movement 
dominated  by  a distinctively  urban,  middle-classs  ethos. 

Such  an  ethos  is  again  apparent  in  an  organisation  established  in 
Wexford  in  1855,  the  Catholic  Young  Men’s  Society.  In  this  case  it  is 
possible  to  observe  the  effect  specifically  in  the  area  of  religious  practice, 
of  the  adoption  of  such  an  ethos.  This  movement  was  no  imposition  of 
the  clergy,  but  was  spontaneously  adopted,  presumably  since  it  accorded 
with  their  own  desires,  by  ‘a  few  young  men  who  used  to  meet  together  in 
the  Oratory  in  Mary’s  Lane  for  the  purpose  of  repeating  the  Rosary’.26 
Its  appeal  was  demonstrated  immediately.  By  May  1856  some  live 
hundred  pesons  were  attending  their  ordinary  weekly  meetings  and 
membership  was  still  increasing.27  Although  within  a few  years  the 
movement  found  itself  in  difficulties,  lacking  both  support  and  money, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  large 
numbers  of  working  class  young  men,  who  found  in  it  an  attempt  to 
answer  their  own  desires. 

In  many  respects  its  character  approximated  very  closely  to  that  of  the 
temperance  movement,  as  described  above.  Like  the  temperance 
movement  it  was  composed  predominately  of  working  class  members  (its 
weekly  subscription  was  set  at  one  penny  or  a half-pence  if  another 
member  of  the  family  already  paid  a penny).28  However,  it  enjoyed  the 
support  of  wealthier  members  of  the  community,  and  in  particular  of 
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Richard  Devereux  whose  counsel  and  assistance  were  sought  as  soon  as 
the  establishment  of  the  Society  was  proposed  and  repeatedly, 
thereafter.29  But  while  the  Society  gained  support  from  without,  there  is 
little  to  suggest  external  direction.  If  this  did  take  place,  that  direction 
came  from  the  clergy  and  in  particular  the  Society’s  Spiritual  Director, 
the  parish  priest,  James  Roche.  In  fact,  although  much  deference  to 
Roche  and  his  opinions  is  constantly  shown,  it  is  improbable  that  clerical 
involvement  in  the  Society  was  extensive.  Indeed  when  the  Society  began 
to  encounter  difficulties  in  the  autumn  of  1856,  it  was  declared  that  this 
was  occasioned  by  ‘the  want  of  interest  felt  in  it  by  the  Clergy  of  the 
town’.30  The  Society’s  character  cannot  be  attributed  to  external 
influence.  It  must  be  said  to  derive  in  part  from  the  nature  of  the 
C.Y.M.S.  as  it  already  existed  in  towns  such  as  Dublin  and  Limerick 
(where  it  had  been  founded),  and  in  part  from  the  dispositions  of  its 
members. 

Like  the  temperance  societies  a primary  objective  was  the 
encouragement  of  ‘the  rational  enjoyment  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  the  working  class’.31  For  example,  recreation  was  provided  in  the  form 
of  outdoor  games  and  choral  singing.32  Their  preoccupation  with 
education  was  considerable.  Immediately  on  the  establishment  of  the 
Society  books  were  obtained  (for  which  they  were  obliged  to  Richard 
Devereux’s  generosity);  an  assistant  librarian  was  appointed  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  library  and  reading  room  became  a frequent  topic  of 
discussion  on  the  council  which  controlled  the  Society’s  affairs.33  The 
weekly  general  meeting  centres  on  either  a lecture  or  the  reading  of  a 
passage  from  an  informative  or  edifying  book.34  Classes  were  quickly 
organised  and  rooms  set  aside  for  teaching  in  their  premises.35 

As  in  the  case  of  temperance  societies  we  are  clearly  dealing  with  a 
body  which  ‘took  literacy  and  keeping  records  for  granted’.36  The 
members  of  the  Society  displayed  a concern  for  keeping  accurate  records 
and  precise  accounts,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  minute  books.  They 
displayed  also  some  considerable  organisational  ability,  and  were 
meticulous  in  observing  due  procedure  in  electing  officers.  It  is  clear  that 
the  Wexford  C.Y.M.S.  possessed  all  the  characteristics  associated  with 
urban,  modernising  movements,  as  described  by  Kearney  when  he 
attributed  these  characteristics  to  the  temperance  societies.  With  regard 
to  this,  two  points  are  of  signifiance  in  examining  the  C.Y.M.S.  Firstly, 
these  characteristics  were  adopted  by  its  members  naturally  and  with 
facility.  They  were  clearly  by  no  means  new  or  alien,  even  to  the  working 
classes  in  a town  such  as  Wexford. 

Secondly,  these  characteristics  clearly  influenced  Catholic  devotional 
practice,  which  in  the  C.Y.M.S.  assumed  a highly  organised  form.  We 
find,  for  example,  that  the  Society’s  ‘fundamental  rule’  concerned  the 
frequenting  of  the  sacraments  of  Penance  and  Holy  Communion  at 
regular  intervals.37  The  members  were  obliged,  indeed,  to  receive 
communion  as  a body  monthly.38  The  members  were  organised  in  guilds, 
each  under  a warden,  and  these  groups  organised  and  supervised  the 
devotional  activities  of  their  members.  Even  charitable  activities  were 
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organised  by  the  guilds,  who,  for  example,  assigned  individuals  to  visit 
the  sick.39 

What  is  also  significant  is  that  the  general  movement  to  ‘seek 
intellectual  and  social  improvements’,  which  the  temperance  societies 
had  exemplified  a few  decades  before,  was  now  placed  firmly  ‘under  the 
guiding  influence  of  faith’.40  The  modernising  tendencies  apparent  in  the 
Irish  towns  earlier  in  the  century  were  now  firmly  harnessed  to  the  service 
of  religion.  The  choir  formed  for  recreation  was  to  be  put  to  liturgical 
use.  The  books  in  the  library  contained  a very  high  proportion  of 
religious  works.41  The  members  might  at  their  weekly  meetings  be 
instructed  on  the  subject  of  ‘Matter  and  its  Properties’42  or  edified  by  a 
discourse  on  ‘the  necessity  of  union  amongst  all  Catholics  and  devotion 
to  the  Mother  of  God’.43 

We  might  reasonably  assume  from  the  character  of  the  C.Y.M.S.  as  it 
has  been  described  here,  that  its  devotional  practices  would  reflect 
contemporary  trends  quite  thoroughly.44  This  is  indeed  the  case.  Marian 
devotions,  which  in  this  period  appear  to  have  beeen  receiving  a fresh 
impetus,  predominate.  We  find  reference  to  the  use  of  the  Little  Office 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  the  Rosary,  the  litany  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  to 
the  recitation  of  the  Magnificat.  The  patrons  adopted  for  the  guilds,  St 
Aloysius,  St  Alphonsus  de  Liguori,  St  Joseph  and  St  Patrick  were  (with 
the  exception  of  the  national  patron)  all  saints  whose  cultus  was 
distinctively  post-Tridentine.  Somewhat  curiously  we  find  no  reference 
to  a devotion  of  the  Sacred  Heart.45 

It  has  been  suggested  here  that  the  C.Y.M.S.  reveals  with  clarity  the 
influence  of  an  urban  tradition,  a tradition  associated  with  the  forces  at 
work  in  the  modernisation  of  Irish  society,  on  Catholic  practice.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  similarities  between  the  temperance  movement  and  the 
C.Y.M.S.  are  not  primarily  to  be  accounted  for  in  terms  of  an  influence 
exerted  by  the  character  of  the  former  upon  the  character  of  the  latter. 
Rather,  both  are  expressions  of  the  urban  adoption  of  the  modernising 
trends  in  Irish  society,  which  had  penetrated  all  sections  of  Wexford 
society.  Having  done  so  they  influenced  the  practice  of  Catholicism  as 
much  as  any  other  aspect  of  life.  The  Catholicism  of  Wexford  was 
distinct  from  that  of  rural  Ireland,  in  part  no  doubt  because  it  was 
English  speaking,  in  part  no  doubt  because  through  its  port  it  was  in 
contact  with  a wider  world,  but  fundamentally  because  it  was  a town. 

As  we  have  seen  in  this  chapter,  the  consequences  of  an  urban 
environment  for  Catholic  practice  were  direct.  There  were  also  indirect 
consequences,  which  we  have  seen  in  the  first  two  chapters  of  this  study. 
The  fact  that  Wexford  was  a town  ensured  the  presence  of  a large 
number  of  particularly  able  priests  and  religious,  who  undoubtedly 
improved  the  quality  of  the  Catholic  life  of  the  people.  This  urban 
environment  also  ensured  the  presence  of  a merchant  community, 
capable  of  providing  the  money  required  for  the  establishment  of 
ecclesiastical  institutions  and  the  erection  of  ecclesiastical  buildings. 
Indeed,  the  spectacular  progress  of  nineteenth  century  Catholicism  in 
Wexford  town  is  almost  unthinkable  without  the  dominating  figure  of 
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Richard  Devereux.  No  doubt  the  presence  of  these  two  groups,  an  able 
clergy  and  a wealthy  middle-class,  explains  much.  Other  factors, 
however,  might  be  mentioned.  The  urban  environment,  for  example, 
permitted  the  existence  of  small  Catholic  publishers,  although  the  few 
works  which  they  produced  were  predominantly  of  a controversial 
nature.46 

If  indeed  the  factors  which  contributed  to  a high  level  of  Catholic 
practice  are  as  this  study  has  suggested,  it  seems  probable  that  a similar 
pattern  could  be  discerned  in  many  other  Irish  towns.  If  this  is  so  some 
re-evaluation  of  early  nineteenth  century  Irish  Catholicism  as  a whole  is 
surely  called  for. 
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Appendix 

Pedigree  of  the  Redmond  Family  of  Wexford. 


Edward  Redmond  m.  13  Aug.  1761  Annie  Furlong 


John 
b.  1770 

d.  15  Jan.  1822 
m-. 


Patrick 
b. 1771 

d.  9 June  1799 


Elizabeth  Sutton 
d.  1837 


I 

Patrick  Walter 
b.  Nov.  1803 
m. 

.rHester  Kearney 
Theresa  Hoey- 


Walter 
b. 1768 

d.  10  May  1822 
m. 


Mary  Donnellan 
d.  1839 


Anne  Eliza 
b. 1799 
d.  5 Oct  1826 
m.  10  May  1822 
John  Hyacinth  Talbot 
b.  1793  d.  1 April  1868 


1 

John  Edward  M.P. 
by. 1806 
d.  10  Aug.  1865 
m. 

Margaret  Archer 
d. 1866 


Walter 
b.  Jan. 1851 
m. 

Mary  Layton 


1 

Theresa  Eliza 


I 

William  Archer  M.P. 
b.  March  1825 
d.  2 Nov.  1881 


III; 


Mary  Hoey 


John  Patrick  Sutton 
b.  Oct.  1824 
d.  7 March  1902 
m. 

Roberta  Elizabeth  Leaf 


1 

Margaret  Matilda 


John  Edward  M.P. 
b. 1856 

d.  6 March  1918 


William  Hoey  Kearney  M.P, 
b.  13  April  1861 
d.  9 June  1917 


This  is  a simplified  family  tree  showing  the  relationship  of  the  persons  mentioned 
in  the  text.  It  is  compiled  from  the  sources  mentioned  in  footnote  sixty  of  chapter 
two.  Grave  monuments  have  also  been  utilised. 


John  Hyacinth  Talbot  M.P. 
1793  — 1868 


John  Edward  Redmond  M.P. 
1806—1865 


Wexford  Town  1800  — 1858 


John  Hyacinth  Talbot 
with  his  wife  Anne  Eliza 
Redmond  and  children 
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Edward  Hay 

WILLIAM  S WEETMAN 

Ballinkeele  lies  between  Ballymurn  and  Glenbrien  and  it  was  here  that 
Edward  Hay  was  born  sometime  around  1760.  After  the  Cromwellian 
Plantations,  the  displaced  Hays  had  come  to  Ballinkeele  and  in  spite  of 
the  Penal  Laws  the  family  held  on  to  much  of  their  former  wealth  and 
influence.  The  Hays  were  a Norman  family  who  resided  at  Hillcastle  and 
Slade  near  Tagoat  until  Cromwell’s  time.  Their  castle  at  Hillcastle  had 
survived  until  the  age  of  the  bulldozer;  still  to  be  seen  there  is  a crescent 
of  water  apparently  dug  for  protective  purposes. 

Like  so  many  other  well-off  Catholics,  Edward  Hay  was  sent  to  the 
continent  for  higher  education.  Relations  of  his  were  established  in  both 
St  Malo  and  Nantes.  In  the  latter  city  the  family  was  ennobled  among 
the  nobility  of  the  province  and  on  all  occasions  took  their  seats  with  the 
Chamber  of  Nobles  in  the  assembly  of  the  Nobles  of  Brittany.  In 
Brittany  the  family  still  survives  and  is  known  as  Hay  de  Slade. 

On  the  continent  Edward  Hay  pursued  his  studies  in  both  France  and 
Germany.  These  were  the  years  in  France  leading  up  to  the  Revolution 
when  many  of  the  men  who  were  to  shape  the  history  of  France  and  the 
world  were  at  school.  Edward  was  influenced  by  the  new  ideas  around 
him  everywhere. 

His  brother  John  was  also  now  in  France  and  had  become  a junior 
officer  in  Dillon’s  Regiment.  ‘The  Etat  Militaire  de  France’  1787  lists 
him  as  second  lieutenant  in  that  year.  The  Irish  Brigade  was  dissolved  in 
1791  and  incorporated  in  the  general  French  army.  John  Hay  having 
witnessed  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  returned  to  Co.  Wexford, 
married  and  began  to  farm  at  Newcastle. 

If  the  French  Revolution  persuaded  John  Hay  to  forsake  a military 
career  for  the  Wexford  countryside,  it  had  precipitated  a ferment  in  the 
cities  of  Dublin  and  Belfast.  The  United  Irishmen  movement  was  born. 
Edward  Hay  never  became  a member  as  he  resolved  to  steer  clear  of 
political  societies  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland.1 

Of  much  greater  immediacy  to  many  Catholics  at  this  time  was  the 
Catholic  Committee.  In  what  might  be  described  as  the  first  truly 
representative  election  ever  held  in  Ireland,  Edward  Hay  was  one  of  the 
delegates  elected  from  Co.  Wexford  in  1792.  Following  the  deliberations 
of  the  delegates,  a petition  was  taken  to  King  George  III.  Among  those 
who  presented  the  petition  were  John  Keogh  and  a Wexford  delegate 
James  Devereux  of  Carrigmenan.  The  King  received  the  Catholics 
graciously  and  Catholic  hopes  for  complete  emancipation  soared. 
However,  although  Catholics  were  eventually  given  the  vote  they  were 
not  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  Parliament.  To  the  Catholic  gentry  this  was  a 
slap  in  the  face,  and  it  embittered  relationships  between  them  and  the 
Crown. 

None  the  less,  Edward  Hay  had  already  defined  his  life’s  political 
work  — ‘Fully  sensible  of  my  civil  degradation  as  a Catholic,  and  I 
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therefore  fought  all  the  legal  and  constitutional  means  in  my  power  in 
the  pursuit  of  Catholic  Emancipation’.2 

Back  in  Co.  Wexford  there  was  a serious  disruption  of  the  peace  in 
June  1793  when  a large  contingent  of  country  people  loosely  linked  to  the 
Defenders  from  the  North  West  of  the  county  marched  on  Wexford  town 
and  a battle  took  place  around  Wygram  Place  in  which  a number  of 
people  lost  their  lives.  Edward  Hay,  agitating  for  Catholic  Emancipation 
saw  no  future  in  such  disorganised  revolt  and  declared  that  his  ‘conduct 
and  endeavours  proved  as  effectual  as  that  of  any  other  to  restore  public 
tranquillity’.3 

Two  years  later  he  himself  was  one  of  a delegation  to  the  king 
concerning  the  withdrawal  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam.  Fitzwilliam  had  been 
appointed  as  Lord  Lieutenant  and  had  declared  it  was  his  intention  to 
grant  Emancipation  to  the  Catholics.  Government  circles  in  Dublin 
became  alarmed  and  a demand  for  his  recall  was  made.  In  the  space  of 
one  week  Hay  collected  22,251  signatures  requesting  that  Fitzwilliam 
remain.  However,  the  request  was  refused  and  Catholics  were  even 
further  embittered. 

Locally  the  Hays  of  Ballinkeele  visited  and  entertained  the  local 
Protestant  gentry,  a small  minority  of  whom  were  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  United  Irishmen.  In  many  ways  the  Hays  had  more  in  common 
with  these  wealthy  folk  than  they  had  with  their  poorer  co-religionists. 

Nevertheless  Edward  was  not  their  lackey.  He  had  concluded  — 
correctly  it  transpired  — that  the  population  of  Ireland  was  greatly 
underestimated.  He  had  gone  to  Lord  Fitzwilliam  and  laid  before  him  a 
plan  he  had  conceived  for  ‘the  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland’.4  But  for  his  recall,  Fitzwilliam  would  have  patronised  the 
undertaking.  For  one  man,  it  was  a daunting  venture.  Some  years  before 
the  clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had  made  returns  of  their  several 
parishes.  Curious  as  ever,  Edward  had  enquired  into  the  returns  made  in 
parishes  he  knew  and  found  that  the  returns  greatly  underestimated  the 
actual  population  of  those  parishes.  Hay  now  drew  up  a census  form  — a 
copy  is  to  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the  first  edition  of  his  history  of 
the  Insurrection5  — and  published  a great  many  copies  for  dispersal 
throughout  the  country. 

Edmund  Burke  wrote  from  England  offering  encouragement  and 
saying  that  he  considered  such  a census  would  be  ‘productive  of  the 
greatest  possible  benefit  to  Ireland’.6  In  a letter  to  Dr  Hussey,  Burke  was 
most  complimentary,  T like  him  very  much,  he  is  a zealous,  spirited  and 
active  young  man’.  Furthermore,  Burke  had  a task  for  Hay  to  do. 
Recently,  he  had  lost  his  son,  Richard,  and  he  had  decided  to  donate 
Richard’s  books  to  Maynooth  College  library.  ‘Mr.  Hay  is  so  good  as  to 
take  over  to  you  some  books  of  your  late  dear  friend  (Richard  Burke)  to 
be  presented  as  memorials  of  the  deceased  to  the  new  college  or  that  of 
Carlow  as  you  think  best’.7 

The  Royal  Irish  Academy  were  much  pleased  with  the  Census  plan  ‘as 
an  essential  branch  of  statistical  enquiry’.  The  president  of  the  Academy 
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proposed  his  name  and  Edward  Hay  was  unanimously  admitted  as  a 
member. 

Even  when  the  Rising  was  over  and  the  Act  of  Union  was  passed  Hay 
was  still  intent  on  carrying  out  this  formidable  task  and  appealed  for 
helpers.  Those  taking  the  census  were  ‘to  perfect  two  documents, 
completely  alike,  and  of  these  one  should  be  sent  to  me  ...  If  no  account 
of  delivery  should  be  made  in  the  first  instance,  more  caution  may  be 
used  in  conveying  the  counterpart’.8  What  became  of  this  brave  attempt 
we  do  not  know.  Edward  Hay  saw  its  importance.  ‘If  it  can  be 
established  . . . that  there  are  vastly  more  inhabitants  in  Ireland  than 
there  are  at  present  supposed  to  be  . . . surely  the  national  consequence 
must  be  enhanced  and  our  importance  in  the  scale  of  nations  raised  in 
proportion’.9 

Sectarian  violence  was  increasing  in  Ireland  partly  in  response  to 
political  pressures  and  partly  because  of  economic  and  social  changes. 
The  second  half  of  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  an 
unhappy  time  for  Catholics  or  liberal  Protestants  and  Edward  Hay 
shared  fully  their  feelings  of  distress.  He  was  also  agitated  by  a private 
matter. 

Harvey  Hay  was  an  old  time  Catholic  whose  main  aim  in  life  was  to  be 
socially  acceptable  to  his  Protestant  peers.  Accordingly,  his  politics  were 
impeccably  loyalist  and  conservative  and  he  took  pains  to  make  his 
Catholicism  as  unobtrusive  as  possible  in  his  public  life.  In  the  first 
Catholic  Committee,  he  sided  with  the  ultra-cautious  approach  of  Lord 
Kenmare  and  Lord  Fingal,  and  resigned  with  them  in  1793  when  the 
Committee  was  taken  over  by  more  radical  leaders  like  John  Keogh. 
Harvey  Hay’s  acceptability  to  the  conservative  Protestants  was  reflected 
in  1793  by  his  appointment  as  a justice  of  the  peace  — on  the  same  day  as 
Hunter  Gowan  of  Mount  Nebo.  Harvey  was  incensed  by  the  political 
manoeuvering  of  Edward  as  a Catholic  activist,  which  endangered  his 
new  found  status.  Although  Edward  was  the  eldest  son,  Harvey 
disinherited  him  and  promoted  Philip,  a younger  brother  and  officer  in 
the  British  army,  to  the  status  of  heir.  The  Hay  family  was  split  by  this 
change  and  relations  between  Philip  and  Edward  inevitably  worsened. 
Edward  resolved  on  leaving  Ireland  for  America,  which  he  had  visited 
briefly  in  1797. 

Late  1797  and  early  1798  were  spent  by  Edward  tidying  up  his  affairs 
and  he  had  said  good-bye  to  his  friends  in  the  latter  end  of  April  when  a 
hitch  occurred.  Philip  Hay  refused  to  take  his  brother’s  furniture  at  a 
valuation.  Accordingly,  it  was  advertised  for  auction,  the  auction  to  take 
place  on  Monday,  28  May,  the  very  day  when  Enniscorthy  town  was 
captured  by  the  insurgents.  Due  to  the  Rising,  Edward  lost  all  his 
furniture,  had  to  remain  in  Ireland,  was  drawn  into  the  conflict  and  so 
eventually  came  to  write  his  history  of  the  Rising. 

During  the  previous  few  days  Hay  had  been  helping  a friend  of  nis 
among  the  local  gentry,  Edward  Turner  of  Newfort  (Screen)  to  quieten 
the  people  of  the  district.  They  were  at  Newfort  on  Friday  and  on 
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Saturday  at  Edward  Fitzgerald’s  house  at  Newpark.  Turner  was 
administering  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  vast  numbers  of  people. 

Mr  Turner  did  not  leave  Fitzgerald’s  that  Saturday  night  until  after  ten 
o’clock.  And  as  he  left  ‘we  indulged’  wrote  Hay,  ‘the  fond  hope  at 
parting  that  the  county  of  Wexford  would  remain  quiet’.10  Poor  Bagenal 
Harvey  had  also  been  collecting  the  arms  of  all  his  tenantry  and 
brought  them  in  to  Wexford  on  that  Saturday.  However,  suspicion  was 
attached  to  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  interest  in  Wexford  politics,  which 
included  especially  the  Harvey,  Grogan  and  Colclough  families  and  their 
relatives  and  friends.  The  liberal  interest  in  Wexford  had  supported 
Catholic  claims  and  had  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  pro-establishment 
conservative  interest,  which  was  led  by  the  Tottenham  family  (Marquis 
of  Ely),  Lord  Mountnorris  and  Lord  Loftus.  The  political  tensions  in 
Wexford  had  inevitably  been  tinged  with  sectarian  colours,  with  the 
terms  ‘the  Catholic  party’  and  ‘the  Protestant  party’  coming  into 
popular  use  to  describe  them.  In  the  preliminary  days  of  the  outbreak, 
the  conservative  party  seized  the  chance  to  crack  down  on  the  supposed 
subversives  on  the  liberal  side  — Bagenal  Harvey,  John  Colclough  and 
Edward  Fitzgerald  were  the  first  victims. 

On  Saturday  night,  Captain  James  Boyd  crossed  the  bridge  in 
Wexford  with  a strong  party  of  cavalry  and  headed  for  Newpark  where 
Edward  Hay  was  staying  on  for  the  night  with  his  cousin  Edward 
Fitzgerald.  Fitzgerald  was  knocked  up  and  told  he  was  under  arrest;  Hay 
asked  if  he  might  accompany  Fitzgerald  to  Wexford.  Fitzgerald’s  papers 
were  searched,  but  nothing  incriminating  was  found.  The  dawn  was 
breaking  as  they  crossed  the  bridge  into  Wexford  on  Whit  Sunday 
morning. 

Later  that  morning,  Edward  Hay  learned  from  his  friend  Turner  that 
the  people  had  risen  the  previous  evening.  Then  both  he  and  Turner  set 
out  hoping  to  act  as  intermediaries  between  the  forces  of  the  crown  and 
the  people.  At  Castlebridge,  Hay  was  turned  back  by  the  loyalist  forces, 
comprising  mainly  the  North  Cork  militia  and  the  Shelmalier  Cavalry  on 
their  way  to  Oulart.  There  the  North  Corks  were  almost  wiped  out,  but 
the  Shelmaliers  beat  hasty  retreat  to  Wexford.  Edward  Hay  was  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  time  during  the  Rising  in  Wexford  town.  However,  on 
Monday,  he  got  on  board  a ship  ‘The  Adventure’  and  tried  to  induce  the 
Captain  to  sail  to  England,  but  was  frustrated  by  the  wind  and  tides. 

‘Frustrated  in  every  way  to  leave  the  country  . . . what  could  I do  but 
submit  to  my  evil  fate,  and  remain  in  a place  delivered  up,  and 
abandoned  by  those  who  should  have  been  its  natural  protectors,  to  the 
mercy  of  an  uncontrollable  multitude?’11  His  popularity  in  the  county  and 
his  intimacy  with  the  greater  number  of  its  influential  inhabitants  placed 
him  in  an  unenviable  position.  It  was  assumed  that  Hay  had  great 
influence  with  the  Catholics  now  risen  and  loyalists  flocked  to  him, 
asking  him  to  protect  them  against  ‘popular  fury’.  When  Lord 
Kingsborough  was  made  a prisoner  in  Wexford,  Hay  was  requested  to 
lodge  in  the  same  house,  apparently  to  use  his  good  influence  for  his 
protection. 
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When  Edward  Hay  came  to  write  his  history  of  the  Rising,  the 
rebellion  had  been  crushed,  he  himself  had  been  a prisoner  and  had  been 
tried  and  found  innocent  of  any  part  in  the  Rising.  His  aim  at  all  times 
had  been  full  emancipation  for  Catholics.  He  had  avoided  involvement 
with  the  United  Irishmen,  seeing  them  as  a distraction  from  his  main 
purpose.  He  abhorred  violence,  realising  too  well  the  horrors  of  the 
French  Revolution.  Neither  could  be  bring  himself  to  approve  of  the 
action  of  the  priests  such  as  Frs  John  and  Michael  Murphy.  Leading  the 
people  into  violence  was  no  task  for  priests.  He  would  defend  his  fellow 
countrymen  from  calumny  and  speak  with  respect  of  their  courage  and 
forbearance  and  he  also  points  out  that  unseemly  acts  done  by  his  fellow 
Wexfordmen  were  not  committed  or  condoned  by  the  men  who  had 
borne  the  brunt  of  battle. 

Thomas  Cloney  who  had  been  a leader  in  the  Rising  and  who  wrote  his 
memoirs  years  later,  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Hay,  both  for  the 
authenticity  of  his  narrative  and  for  the  courage  which  he  showed  in 
bringing  out  his  history  at  a time  when  it  was  personally  dangerous  to  do 
so. 

Little  reference  is  made  to  the  part  played  by  his  brother,  John,  in  the 
Rising  and  his  brother  Philip  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  He  suggests  that 
John  had  no  wish  to  take  part  in  the  Rising,  but  an  order  had  come  from 
Vinegar  Hill  demanding  his  presence.  Only  when  it  was  threatened  that 
his  house  should  be  set  on  fire  and  he  and  his  family  consumed  in  it  did  he 
consent  to  go.  A Catholic  with  French  military  training  from  a well- 
known  family  could  hardly  have  been  ignored,  and  at  Vinegar  Hill  the 
defenceless  situation  was  all  too  clear.  At  the  Three  Rocks  young 
Thomas  Cloney  found  John  Hay  and  others  reluctant  to  take 
responsibility.  Men  dragged  from  their  homes  were  unlikely  to  prove 
dynamic  leaders,  and  while  both  Cloney  and  Miles  Byrne  testify  to  his 
courage  during  the  war,  Byrne  wondered  if  John  did  not  suffer  from 
being  too  modest.  Still  when  victory  was  won  on  the  Three  Rocks  and 
John  Hay  proposed  what  to  Cloney  seemed  an  excellent  stratagem, 
namely,  cutting  off  the  retreating  forces  at  Barrystown  near 
Wellingtonbridge,  no  one  was  prepared  to  go  so  far  from  home. 

At  the  Three  Rocks,  Edward’s  other  brother  Philip  was  engaged,  but 
on  the  English  side.  He  was  already  a Captain  in  the  British  army  and 
destined  to  rise  much  higher  and  to  fight  with  Wellington  at  Waterloo 
and  to  end  his  days  in  Ballinkeele.  He  was  made  a prisoner  at  the  Three 
Rocks  and  what  happened  afterwards  is  open  to  conjecture. 

On  27  July  1798,  Philip  Hay  was  tried  in  Dublin  on  the  charge 
of  ‘appearing  in  arms  and  being  in  rebellion  against  His  Majesty’. 
He  was  defended  by  a Mr  Waddy  and  aided  by  the  influential  Marquis  of 
Ely  and  was  found  innocent.  Captain  Hay  then  applied  for 
compensation  for  damages  done  to  his  property  during  the  Rising.  Twice 
his  claim  was  thrown  out  by  the  courts,  but  a third  attempt  in  March 
1802  was  more  successful.  He  claimed  damages  of  £137  14s  4d  for  plate 
damaged  at  Mr.  Richard’s  house  and  the  court  allowed  him  £95. 

This  successful  claim  was  very  much  resented  by  the  Orange  faction  in 
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Co.  Wexford.  They  claimed  no  injury  was  done  to  Captain  Hay’s  house 
during  the  Rising.  The  gentlemen  of  Co.  Wexford  were  highly  irritated 
and  resolved  if  possible  never  to  let  his  name  appear  with  theirs  in  a list 
of  loyalists.  A meeting  decided  that  the  claim  of  Philip  Hay  as  a suffering 
loyalist  to  be  sent  to  the  county  for  reinvestigation. 

A note  in  the  appendix  to  Fr  Kavanagh’s  History  of  the  Insurrection 
suggests  that  they  may  have  been  right,  though  it  is  quite  probable  that 
he  was  mistaken  for  his  brother  John.  One  of  the  more  skilful  insurgent 
victories  was  at  Tubberneering  where  Walpole  was  ambushed  and 
defeated.  Fr  Kavanagh  was  told  by  an  old  man  from  the  Gorey  region 
that  Philip  Hay  commanded  the  insurgents  on  that  day.  After  their 
victory  he  tried  to  persuade  them  to  join  him  in  a rapid  march  on  Dublin, 
but  when  he  was  unable  to  persuade  them  to  leave  their  homes  he  jumped 
on  his  horse  and  rode  straight  to  Dublin  where  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
give  information  of  the  situation  in  Wexford.  Later,  his  brother  John 
was  charged  with  being  a leader  in  Tubberneering. 

In  Wexford  town  Edward  witnessed  firstly  plans  for  the  defence  of  the 
town  which  then  contained  1,200  troops,  then  the  shameful  abandoning 
of  the  town  as  the  troops  panicked  and  fled  on  hearing  of  the  defeats  at 
Oulart,  Enniscorthy  and  the  Three  Rocks.  Hay  had  gone  for  refuge  to  a 
boat  in  the  harbour,  but  these  boats  were  forced  ashore.  Making  his  way 
from  the  quayside  to  the  Bullring,  Edward  recognised  George  Sparrow,  a 
butcher  from  Enniscorthy,  being  chased  by  the  people.  Seeing  Hay  the 
unfortunate  butcher  rushed  towards  him  and  clasped  him  around  the 
body  imploring  his  protection.  Edward  tried  to  cover  him  with  his  arms 
and  body  as  swords  and  pikes  were  brandished  about  them.  Sparrow 
burst  from  him  knocking  him  down,  ‘but  had  not  ran  many  yards  when 
he  was  deprived  of  existence’,12  and  Edward  considered  himself  lucky 
not  to  have  suffered  a similar  fate. 

It  is  part  of  Hay’s  thesis  that  the  United  Irishmen  had  little  influence  in 
Co.  Wexford.  And  because  he  was  a Catholic  very  active  in  public  life  he 
should  have  known  how  things  were  in  the  county.  No  United  Irishmen 
now  stepped  forward  as  leaders  when  the  Insurrection  seemed  to  be  such 
a success. 

As  a result,  discipline  in  Wexford  town  was  no  easy  matter.  The  unruly 
populace  were  furious  and  ungovernable  and  many  of  this  description 
remained  after  the  great  body  of  insurgents  retired  from  the  town. 

Bagenal  Harvey  was  now  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  ‘whether  he 
would  or  no’  and  that  evening  he  invited  Hay  and  others  to  an 
entertainment  at  his  town  house.  After  dinner  a great  concourse  of 
country  people  assembled  in  the  street  outside  calling  out  for  Hay’s 
friend  Turner.  Edward  went  out  and  thought  he  had  succeeded  in  getting 
the  people  to  disperse,  but  soon  they  were  back.  Edward  Fitzgerald  came 
out  and  even  the  new  Commander-in-Chief,  Mr.  Harvey.  Both  Hay  and 
Fitzgerald  were  threatened  with  their  lives  if  Turner  was  not  produced. 
At  length,  Turner  agreed  to  be  transferred  to  jail. 

During  the  rebellion  respect  for  property  vanished.  T believe  no  person 
was  spared  who  was  not  at  home  to  prevent  it  ...  I possess  perhaps 
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as  much  popularity  as  any  person  in  County  Wexford,  notwithstanding 
this  and  my  being  a Catholic,  I was  plundered  by  the  insurgents  in  the 
very  outset.  I lost  all  that  could  be  taken  from  me.  My  doors  and 
windows  were  broken  open  to  get  at  my  guns  and  pistols,  my  desks  and 
trunks  were  searched  and  rifled,  my  horses  and  mules  were  all  rode  off; 
and  for  this  and  the  like  robberies  the  depredators  would  plead  the  public 
service’.13 

A pitch  cap  was  discovered  in  the  Barracks  and  it  was  proposed  to  clap 
it  on  the  head  of  Lord  Kingsborough,  whose  regiment  had  introduced  it 
to  Wexford.  Edward  Hay  was  taking  a bath  when  he  heard  the 
commotion.  Rushing  to  where  Kingsborough  was  being  held  a prisoner, 
he  spoke  to  the  crowd  from  an  upstairs  window.  Someone  threw  the 
pitchcap  over  the  quay  and  no  longer  seeing  the  hated  emblem  the  anger 
of  the  crowd  abated. 

In  the  last  days  of  May  and  the  early  days  of  June,  it  was  success  after 
success  for  the  insurgents.  But  as  his  brother  John  found  at  the  Three 
Rocks  and  Philip  (according  to  Fr  Kavanagh)  at  Tubberneering,  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  insurgents  to  move  quickly  and  capitalise  on  their 
victory.  Each  man  wanted  to  return  at  night  to  see  how  his  family  and 
homestead  fared.  This  was  understandable  enough,  but  could  only  have 
one  result.  As  the  middle  of  June  passed  it  became  clearer  that  the  Rising 
must  fail. 

Regular  forces  and  militia  men  were  closing  in  on  Co.  Wexford  from 
all  sides,  signalling  their  advance  with  burnings  and  terror.  The  brave 
men  who  had  been  goaded  into  rebellion  could  only  view  the  future  for 
themselves  and  their  families  with  dread.  People  were  pouring  into 
Wexford  town  with  frightful  tales  and  demanding  revenge  on  the 
prisoners  held  in  the  town.  When  Hay  tried  to  pacify  them,  suggesting 
that  good  be  returned  for  evil  and  that  at  least  the  prisoners  be  given  a 
trial,  they  shouted  back  at  him,  ‘What  trial  did  we  or  our  friends  or 
relatives  obtain  when  some  were  hanged  or  shot  and  others  whipped  or 
otherwise  tortured,  our  houses  and  properties  burned  and  destroyed  and 
ourselves  hunted  like  mad  dogs?’  Mounted  on  horseback,  Edward  Hay 
endeavoured  to  defy  the  people  who  were  insisting  he  should  retire. 

It  was  decided  to’  set  up  a seven  man  court.  Two  men,  Captain  Dixon 
and  Morgan  Byrne,  insisted  that  they  be  included  and  Hay  was  satisfied 
that  at  least  four  of  the  court  would  not  consent  to  executing  the 
prisoners.  Nonetheless,  Hay  proposed  that  the  court  take  an  oath  to  be 
guided  not  by  public  prejudice  but  by  justice  and  the  evidence  before 
them.  Thinking  that  thus  he  had  secured  the  lives  of  the  prisoners, 
especially  his  friend  Turner,  he  withdrew  having  kept  the  people  at  bay 
for  a number  of  hours. 

The  court  now  sat  and  soon  broke  four  to  three  and  it  seemed  that  the 
crowd  might  at  length  relent.  Then  two  of  the  prisoners,  Charles  Jackson 
and  an  organist  named  O’Connor  turned  informers,  acknowledged  they 
were  Orangemen  and  were  ready  to  give  every  information  if  their  lives 
were  spared.  Dixon  now  declared  that  there  was  no  need  for  trials.  The 
executions  began. 
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Roused  from  his  rest,  Hay  walked  down  to  where  the  crowd  were 
gathered.  As  he  approached  he  heard  violent  threats  uttered  against  him. 
Two  young  women  hurried  him  into  a house  nearby.  Just  then  a shot  was 
heard  as  Colonel  Le  Hunte  was  executed.  Edward  was  determined  to  go 
out,  but  a man  seized  upon  him  and  insisted  that  he  not  go  out  as  he  had 
heard  the  people  vow  vengeance  against  him.  Finding  it  impossible  to  do 
any  good,  ‘the  share  of  courage  I had  hitherto  felt  quite  forsook  me  at 
this  juncture.  I burst  into  tears  and  sunk  into  a state  of  insensibility  !’14 
Later  he  had  to  be  helped  home  to  his  lodgings. 

Some  asserted  that  ninety-seven  were  executed,  but  Hay  was  satisfied 
that  thirty-six  was  the  correct  number.  ‘If  writers  persist  in  publishing 
such  lists,  why  not  publish  the  number  killed  and  wounded  on  both 
sides?’ 

Later,  Lord  Kingsborough  and  his  officers  sent  a note  to  Hay 
requesting  that  he  come  to  them.  On  his  way  there  he  met  his  friend 
Edward  Roche,  a brother-in-law  to  Captain  Dixon,  and  suggested  to  him 
that  he  lead  the  people  out  of  the  town  as  they  had  been  summoned  to 
Vinegar  Hill.  At  length,  Roche  was  able  to  get  the  people  to  follow  him. 
At  Kingsborough ’s  lodgings  it  was  agreed  that  the  only  way  of  preserving 
Wexford  town  from  destruction  was  that  early  next  morning 
Kingsborough  and  Hay  should  go  to  the  army.  Hay  then  called  on  as 
many  as  he  could  about  his  plan  and  it  was  agreed  to  meet  at  Captain 
Keugh’s  house. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  Kingsborough  again  sent  for  Hay, 
who  found  him  in  full  uniform  and  ready  to  set  out.  Hay  pointed  out 
that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  pass  through  the  country  in  such  attire  and 
in  any  event  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  consent  of  the 
townspeople.  Already  the  report  of  cannon  could  be  heard  in  Wexford 
town  from  Vinegar  Hill.  The  principal  inhabitants  were  rapped  up  and 
came  to  Captain  Keugh’s  house.  It  was  decided  to  send  three  deputations 
to  meet  the  approaching  armies  and  it  was  thought  most  prudent  that 
Kingsborough  should  not  leave  the  town,  but  accept  its  surrender.  Each 
deputation  was  to  consist  of  two  men,  one  representing  the  citizens  of 
Wexford,  the  other  the  crown  forces.  Representing  Wexford  town  were 
Thomas  Cloney,  Robert  Carty  and  Edward  Hay.  With  Hay  went 
Captain  McManus  of  the  Antrim  Militia. 

Their  journey  was  through  Castlebridge  and  at  first  they  only  met 
women  and  children,  bewailing  their  wretched  condition.  Then  Captain 
Dixon  and  later  Morgan  Byrne  joined  them,  vowing  death  and 
destruction  against  the  two  of  them  and  insisting  that  Byrne  accompany 
them.  Having  ridden  with  them  for  a couple  of  miles  that  at  last  shook 
off  Byrne,  Dixon  having  departed  earlier.  Soon  they  saw  great  numbers 
fleeing  from  Vinegar  Hill  and  Hay  and  McManus  called  out  to  the 
fugitives  to  collect  at  the  Three  Rocks. 

At  Darby’s  Gap,  they  met  the  army  and  Captain  McManus  now  threw 
off  the  great  coat  hiding  his  regimentals.  A white  handkerchief  was 
hoisted.  The  country  between  there  and  Enniscorthy  was  in  a most 
dreadful  situation,  houses  on  fire,  dead  men  and  women  strewed  along 
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the  road  and  in  the  fields;  while  the  soldiers  were  hunting  for  such  as 
might  be  concealed  in  the  ditches,  and  bringing  down  every  person  they 
met.  Meeting  up  with  the  Antrim  militia  they  were  conducted  through 
the  slaughter  to  Enniscorthy  which  showed  the  ravages  of  war.  The 
house  acting  as  an  insurgent  hospital  had  been  set  on  fire  with  all  its 
patients.  Next  morning  as  he  passed  that  way,  Hay  noted  part  of  a corpse 
still  hissing  in  the  embers. 

Some  were  anxious  to  hear  of  their  friends  in  Wexford,  others  looked 
forward  to  the  demolition  of  the  place.  Major  General  Duff  had  the 
good  sense  to  tell  Hay  to  get  into  the  Commander-in-Chief’s  quarters 
before  he  was  struck  down.  General  Lake  received  the  surrender  of 
Wexford  with  small  civility  and  even  according  to  Cloney  mistook 
Edward  for  his  rebel  brother  John.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  Lake 
announced  the  terms  for  Wexford  town,  pardon  for  the  multitude,  none 
for  the  leaders.  These  were  not  the  terms  offered  by  Kingsborough,  but 
Lake  would  not  listen.  Hay  was  to  go  back  to  learn  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  Wexford.  Along  the  road  out  to  Ballinkeele  bodies  had  since 
the  previous  day  been  indecently  savaged,  some  with  their  bowels  ripped 
open,  others  with  their  brains  dashed  out. 

Luckily  they  did  not  have  to  offer  Lake’s  terms  to  the  leaders  in 
Wexford  as  the  town  had  already  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Moore. 
Kingsborough,  now  in  command  of  the  town,  was  no  longer  so 
accommodating,  but  sent  a letter  out  to  Lake.  The  town  was  spared 
Lake’s  tender  mercies  and  Edward  Hay  felt  that  he  had  played  no  small 
part  in  its  salvation. 

John  Hay  went  into  hiding  at  Newcastle.  A search  party,  finding  a 
woman  in  his  haggard,  threatened  her  until  she  revealed  that  her  master 
was  hiding  in  a sally  grove  nearby.  John  Hay  now  attempted  to  destroy 
the  summons  from  Anthony  Perry  that  had  called  him  to  Vinegar  Hill. 
The  letter  was  pieced  together  and  John  was  taken  to  Wexford  gaol. 
Lake  lost  little  time  in  courtmartialling  the  prisoners.  The  place  of 
execution  was  at  the  entrance  to  the  bridge,  where  the  victims  ‘were 
hauled  up  with  pulleys,  made  fast  with  ropes  to  an  ornamental  iron 
arch’.  One  of  the  first  to  be  executed  was  John  Hay.  He  was  then 
stripped,  beheaded  and  his  body  pitched  over  the  bridge.  Only  a few 
years  before  both  he  and  his  father  had  been  two  of  a small  group  who 
had  set  about  having  the  bridge  erected. 

Edward  makes  no  reference  to  his  brother’s  death,  but  that  John  Hay 
had  been  a reluctant  rebel  both  Edward  and  Thomas  Cloney  agree.  Miles 
Byrne  felt  that  his  modesty  may  have  prevented  him  taking  a more 
dominant  role,  while  conceding  that  he  had  shown  bravery  during  the 
fighting.  He  himself  little  suspected  that  the  courtmartial  would  send  him 
to  the  gallows. 

During  the  next  few  days  Edward  Hay  was  a guest  of  Lord 
Kingsborough  and  his  officers  who  considered  that  they  owed  their  lives 
to  him.  He  began  again  to  think  of  going  to  America  and  wrote  to  the 
local  committee,  set  up  by  Lake,  for  a pass  to  get  to  Dublin.  Instead  of 
giving  him  this  pass  it  was  decided  to  arrest  him.  Soon  he  was  a prisoner 
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on  the  sloop  ‘The  Lovely  Kitty’,  already  condemned  by  the  butchers  of 
Wexford  as  unfit  for  pigs.  Fresh  straw  put  down  soon  turned  to  dung.  It 
was  impossible  to  sit  or  lie  or  rest  against  her  sides  for  her  planks  were 
water  soaked.  ‘The  stench  was  insupportable  and  there  was  such  an 
infestation  of  rats  that  some  of  the  prisoners  were  bitten  by  them’.  They 
had  to  be  at  the  pump  at  all  times  pumping  out  the  bilge.  There  were 
twenty-one  prisoners  on  board  and  the  guard  was  the  Sheimalier  infantry 
known  as  Ogle’s  Blues.  Their  leader  was  George  Ogle  and  the  Hays  and 
Ogles  had  formerly  entertained  each  other.  One  of  the  infantry  was 
willing  to  bring  Hay  a bed  if  his  master  permitted,  so  Hay  wrote  to  Ogle 
‘as  one  gentleman  to  another’  but  to  no  avail,  the  good  natured  yeoman 
was  checked  by  his  Captain. 

When  Hay  applied  to  General  Hunter  to  be  liberated  it  was  intimated 
that  it  was  transportation  not  a pass  that  he  had  sought.  Hunter  was 
unaware  of  the  bigotry  of  the  local  committee. 

A Dublin  physician  declared  it  would  be  more  humane  to  shoot  Hay 
than  to  leave  him  on  board  ‘The  Lovely  Kitty’.  With  his  health  already 
impaired  he  was  now  transferred  to  the  local  gaol.  The  local  Dr  Jacob, 
although  paid  on  his  first  visit,  now  began  to  avoid  him. 

At  length  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  issued  ordering  the  Sheriff  to 
bring  Hay  to  Dublin  for  trial.  He  had  to  write  to  Judge  Chamberlain 
pointing  out  that  he  had  not  been  tried  nor  had  he,  as  the  Wexford 
Committee  were  saying,  petitioned  for  transportation.  In  gaol  Hay  could 
hear  a prisoner  in  the  room  beneath  him  being  briefed  by  the  Committee 
on  how  he  was  to  swear  against  Hay.  The  Magistrate  had  a written 
statement  which  did  not  meet  the  informer’s  requirements  and  ‘out  of 
fury  he  tore  it  to  pieces’.  Then  an  agreed  statement  was  concocted.  Hay 
later  accosted  his  accuser,  who  replied  that  he  had  made  a statement  to 
save  his  own  life.  The  two  of  them  collected  the  torn  scraps  which  he  was 
able  to  patch  together.  In  Dublin  counsel  for  the  Crown  abandoned  the 
prosecution. 

Nine  months  had  now  passed,  but  the  Wexford  Grand  Jury  had  not 
given  up  its  attempts  to  waylay  him.  He  was  indicted  of  high  treason. 
Over  fifty  people  were  questioned  and  when  some  replied  they  were 
indebted  to  him  for  life  and  property  it  was  put  to  them  that  this  meant 
that  Hay  must  have  had  great  power  or  authority  with  the  insurgents.  T 
have  strong  reason  to  believe,’  he  wrote,  ‘that  no  means  were  left  untried 
to  incriminate  me.’15  Hay  was  worse  than  an  insurgent  to  this  persecuting 
mentality.  He  was  a Catholic  demanding  full  civil  rights.  ‘My  conduct 
was  irreproachable  in  the  utmost  degree,  having  passed  with 
unimpeached  honour  the  ordeal  of  the  Wexford  Inquisition.’ 

His  long  awaited  trial  took  place  on  27  July  1799.  He  had  secured 
letters  from  Lord  Kingsborough  and  his  officers  and  from  many  others 
all  testifying  to  his  humanitarian  concern.  The  Judge,  Baron  Smith, 
declared  that  Hay  had  undergone  a most  virulent  persecution  and  if  the 
jury  attempted  to  find  him  guilty  he  might  avail  of  the  amnesty  bill. 

But  as  soon  as  the  judges  and  lawyers  had  left  Wexford,  Hay  was  once 
again  arrested.  The  courts  now  sitting  in  Waterford  could  hardly  believe 
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their  ears.  A memorial  was  sent  to  Lord  Lieutenant  Cornwallis.  As  a 
result  orders  were  sent  to  Wexford  for  Hay’s  immediate  release.  At  last 
he  was  free. 

Still  in  the  following  spring,  it  was  alleged  that  he  was  actively 
working  against  the  Union  and  that  he  should  be  taken  up  because  ‘his 
talent  for  procuring  signatures  could  not  be  denied’.  In  fact,  Hay  had 
resolved  as  a Catholic  not  to  interfere  about  the  Union. 

At  this  time  he  was  busy  collecting  material  for  his  history  of  the 
Rising  which  was  soon  to  apoear  in  print.  Not  only  is  it  a history  of  the 
Rising  written  by  a Catholic,  it  is  an  apologia  pro  vita  sua.  Longwinded 
in  introduction,  harsh  0:1  the  rebel  priests  and  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
the  insurrection,  his  account  is  at  the  same  time  a terrible  indictment  of 
the  bigotry  and  brutality  of  those  who  pushed  a peaceful  countryside  into 
desperate  rebellion.  If  he  does  not  think  that  the  Rising  was  useful  or 
helpful  to  the  good  of  his  country,  there  is  no  doubting  his  admiration 
for  the  bravery  and  noble  bearing  of  the  insurgents.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  in  1802,  1798  was  a bitter  memory,  not  a glorious  heritage. 
Too  many  had  suffered  too  much  and  were  anxious  to  forget.  A 
generation  later,  things  would  look  better.  Thomas  Cloney  had  been 
through  the  Rising  and  was  a man  of  outstanding  bravery,  decency  and 
ability.  He  wrote  of  Hay’s  history  that  it  was  ‘a  faithful  account 
considering  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to  contend  in  collecting 
information  and  the  danger  to  taking  up  his  work  at  so  early  a period 
after  the  Insurrection’ . 16  The  danger  was  real  enough . The  purpose  of  his 
work  was  to  establish  union  and  harmony  amongst  his  fellow  Irishmen 
and  to  banish  what  he  called  ‘baleful  religious  prejudice’,  the  real  cuase 
of  the  Rising. 

By  1810,  Edward  Hay  was  secretary  of  the  Catholic  Association,  now 
coming  more  and  more  under  the  guiding  hand  of  Daniel  O’Connell.  It 
had  been  a post  held  formerly  by  such  notables  as  Edmund  Burke’s  son, 
Richard,  and  Wolfe  Tone.  Around  1810,  the  Catholics  were  presenting 
petitions  to  London  to  obtain  Emancipation.  Much  of  Hay’s  time  was 
spent  in  London  with  the  delegates.  In  that  year,  a collection  was  made 
to  make  a presentation  to  O’Connell  and  it  was  also  proposed  to  present 
Edward  Hay  with  a gold  cup  in  return  for  his  services.  Rev.  Dr  Delaney 
sent  a ten  guineas  subscription  with  a very  flattering  letter.19  O’Connell 
felt  that  Hay  should  be  compensated  for  the  debts  he  had  incurred  out  of 
his  own  personal  funds.  Indeed  it  looks  as  if  Hay  had  reduced  himself  to 
near  penury  in  pursuit  of  the  good  of  his  countrymen.  A number  of 
subscriptions  came  in,  but  there  were  some  like  Luke  Teeling  of  Antrim, 
who  felt  that  ‘presenting  Mr  Hay  with  a gold  cup  will  tend  to  jealousy’ 
and  ‘that  it  was  hard  in  his  County  to  collect  money  for  Catholic 
purposes’.  John  Lonergan  was  confined  to  his  house  with  rheumatic 
gout  contracted  as  an  officer  of  the  Yeomanry  in  the  late  and 
unfortunate  Rising  and  unable  to  comply.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  gold  cup 
was  ever  presented  to  Hay. 

Next  year  another  petition  was  sent  to  the  Prince  Regent.  Hay  found 
Henry  Grattan  and  Mr  Parnell  both  dissatisfied  with  the  wording  of  the 
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petition,  especially  a clause  which  spoke  of  ‘proselytizing  the  country  by 
rooting  out  the  Catholic  religion’.  The  secretary  prepared  two  sets  of 
copies,  one  with  the  clause  in,  the  other  with  it  left  out.  Major  Bryan  was 
the  only  one  of  the  deputation  who  declared  that  Hay  should  have 
presented  the  petition  as  it  was,  even  though  he  thought  the  petition  a 
bad  one  and  would  not  sign  it.  Bryan  then  wrote  Hay  a letter  setting  out 
his  advice  and  warning  that  he  would  call  on  him  to  produce  it  at  the  next 
meeting. 

In  October  1811,  Hay  wrote  to  Daniel  O’Connell  requesting  him  to  be 
at  their  meeting  on  19  October  as  a barrister.  ‘Other  barristers  do  not 
want  to  be  caught  in  this  situation!’  It  seems  as  if  the  request  did  not 
please  O’Connell.  For  some  reason  a break,  not  of  Hay’s  making,  came 
around  this  time.  The  following  May  the  secretary  wrote  to  O’Connell 
from  London.  T am  at  a loss  to  conjecture  what  could  have  caused  your 
silence  to  me’.  Again  on  5 June,  T am  at  a loss  to  imagine  what  could 
possibly  be  the  cause  of  your  total  silence  to  me!  Pray  relieve  my  feelings 
by  a line.  I do  believe  you  have  no  friend  more  attached  to  you  than  I 
am.’  O’Connell’s  star  was  rising,  but  Hay  was  not  to  be  in  the  inner 
circle.  There  were  many  internal  rows  in  the  Catholic  movement,  so 
much  so  that  O’Connell  himself  once  quoted  the  anti-Catholic  Duke  of 
Ormond  who  had  said  in  1661,  T know  by  experience  that  Irish  Papists 
never  meet  without  dividing  and  degrading  themselves’. 

In  1817,  Doctors  Troy  and  Murray  published  a letter  from  themselves 
to  the  secretary,  which  O’Connell  maintained  was  meant  to  intimidate 
the  other  Bishops  from  zealous  opposition  to  the  Veto.  O’Connell  wrote 
to  Hay  expressing  surprise  that  he  had  not  intervened  by  publishing  the 
letters  of  many  of  the  other  Bishops.  ‘You  ought  at  once  to  publish  every 
publishable  letter.  Publish,  my  dear  friend.  Publish’. 

In  1818,  the  Catholic  Board  was  £2,000  in  debt  and  Hay  published  an 
appeal  to  Catholics  to  subscribe  to  the  liquidation  of  debts  he  claimed  he 
had  incurred  on  their  behalf  since  1811.  An  unsympathetic  O’Connell 
wrote,  ‘The  Board  is  defunct.  Honest  Ned  Hay  has  outlawed  us  all.  He 
makes  no  distinction’.  But  the  Dublin  Evening  Post  thought  differently 
and  stated  that  Hay  had  been  shamefully  treated  by  the  Catholics. 
Having  spent  his  fortune  he  was  now  to  be  disposed  of.  ‘His  country’, 
wrote  Thomas  Cloney,  ‘owed  him  a deep  debt  of  gratitude  and  after  all 
he  was  allowed  to  die  in  misery  and  want,  forgotten  and  neglected.  What 
a lesson  does  not  poor  Hay’s  fate  leave  to  others,  how  they  shall  devote 
their  energies,  their  property,  their  health  and  peace  of  mind  to  the 
service  of  an  ungrateful  country’. 

Hay’s  position  as  Secretary  was  becoming  unenvious.  Even  O’Connell 
had  entered  the  lists  in  1819.  ‘What  a pretty  fellow  is  this  Neddy  Hay! 
and  what  a shame  to  have  him  any  longer  as  secretary  to  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland.  Surely  there  can  be  no  dependance  placed  on  such  a fellow’. 
Lord  Donoughmore  seemed  delighted  with  O’Connell’s  conduct  and  ‘is 
certainly  inflamed  with  great  rage  against  Honest  Ned  Hay.  That 
scoundrel  can  never  again  show  his  ugly  and  dirty  person  in  Catholic 
affairs’. 
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But  Hay  did  show  himself  again  in  Catholic  affairs.  In  1822,  he  was 
engaged  in  correspondence  on  the  question  of  the  election  of  Bishops.  He 
was  proposing  that  Bishops  should  be  elected  by  Dean  and  Chapter  and 
denounced  episcopal  interference  in  any  political  affairs  whatever  and 
opposed  Catholic  prelates  having  any  communication  with  the  Castle. 
During  the  long  years,  Hay  was  disillusioned  with  the  behaviour  of  some 
of  the  Bishops.  In  a letter  to  O’Connell,  he  once  declared,  ‘If  the  Bishops 
could  be  just  enough  to  restore  the  rights  they  have  assumed  from  the 
second  order  of  clergy,  it  would  be  a remedy  for  all  evils. 

Edward  Hay  died  in  poverty  in  Dublin  on  13  October  1826,  and  was 
buried  in  St  James’s  churchyard,  where  his  grave  is  unmarked  by  any 
memorial  of  his  faithful  services  to  the  Catholic  cause. 

When  O’Connell  jeered  at  honest  Ned  Hay,  he  was  jeering  at  a quality 
too  often  lacking  in  Irish  politics.  If  Hay  had  worked  for  the  Catholics 
no  trace  of  religious  or  national  bigotry  marks  his  history  of  1798.  He 
envisaged  an  Ireland  where  Catholics  were  free  and  respected  citizens. 
Like  O’Connell  and  Burke  he  shared  the  liberal  principles  of  the  late 
eighteenth  century.  Had  Catholic  Emancipation  been  granted  in  1793,  he 
would  surely  have  played  an  important  role  in  the  evolution  of  an  Ireland 
far  different  than  the  one  he  was  to  witness  and  the  one  in  which  we  now 
live. 
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The  Irish  Franciscans  in  Newfoundland 

PA  TRICK  CON  LAN  O.  F.  M. 

Talamh  an  Éisc,  as  the  Irish  called  Newfoundland,  was  discovered  and 
claimed  for  England  by  John  Cabot  in  1497. 1 As  one  would  suspect  from 
the  Irish  name,  the  waters  around  it  became  a famous  fishing  ground. 
English  West  Country  boats  on  their  way  out  for  the  fishing  season  in 
March  and  returning  in  November  would  often  call  into  the  harbours  of 
the  south  coast  of  Ireland  to  ship  stores  and  extra  crew,  even  though  this 
was  illegal.  The  French  conquered  the  island  beginning  in  1662,  but  were 
removed  following  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in  1713.  By  then  the  first  small 
Irish  colony  had  been  established  at  Conception  Bay.  Just  over  a third  of 
the  population,  or  nearly  five  thousand  souls,  were  Catholics  in  1756  and 
we  may  presume  that  nearly  all  of  these  were  Irish.  Emigration  was 
officially  discouraged  by  England,  but  it  still  continued  so  that  by  1800 
three-quarters  of  the  estimated  population  of  thirty-five  thousand  were 
Catholics.  Today  just  over  a third  of  the  half-million  inhabitants  are 
Catholic. 

After  the  French  evacuated  the  island  it  was  governed  by  a series  of 
fish  barons  who  were  bitterly  anti-Irish.  A British  governor  was 
appointed  in  1729  and  magistrates  from  1792,  but  generally  these 
remained  on  the  island  only  during  the  fishing  season  and  a residential 
governor  did  not  take  office  until  1824.  Ecclesiastical  administration  was 
equally  confused.  There  were  no  resident  priests  after  the  French 
withdrew  their  military  chaplains.  The  emigrants  returned  across  the 
Atlantic  to  their  native  Irish  dioceses  in  order  to  receive  the  essential 
sacraments.  Priests  in  these  areas  realised  the  need  for  an  organised 
church  in  Newfoundland. 

A number  of  conscientious  priests  went  there  for  longer  or  shorter 
periods,  in  particular  four  or  five  Augustinian  friars,  possibly  based  at 
New  Ross,  which  was  one  of  the  main  centres  for  the  Newfoundland 
trade.  A Fr  Keane,  O.S.A.,  a native  of  New  Ross,  worked  in  Placentia 
from  1770  for  six  years,  after  which  he  seems  to  have  gone  to  St  Johns 
before  returning  to  Wexford.  Another  early  missionary  who  must  have 
been  from  Wexford  was  a Fr  Devereux.  He  arrived  some  time  after  1810, 
was  stationed  initially  in  Placentia  as  a curate  and  later  became  the  first 
priest  in  Burin,  where  he  died. 

Finally  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Propaganda  Fide  decided  to  take 
action.  A Franciscan,  Fr  James  Louis  O’Donnell,  was  appointed  prefect 
apostolic  of  Newfoundland,  including  Labrador,  Greenland  and  all 
points  north  up  to  the  North  Pole  itself,  and  he  arrived  in  the  island  in 
1784. 2 A native  of  Knocklofty,  outside  Clonmel,  he  studied  at  the  Irish 
Franciscan  College  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Prague  and  was 
ordained  in  1770.  After  a period  as  chaplain  to  several  noble  families  in 
Bohemia,  he  returned  to  Ireland  in  1775  and  immediately  rose  to  the  top 
rank.  He  presided  at  the  provincial  chapter  of  1776,  at  which  he  was 
elected  a provincial  definitor,  and  he  was  elected  minister  provincial  at 
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the  following  chapter  in  1779.  When  his  term  in  office  was  completed,  he 
was  appointed  guardian  of  the  friary  in  Waterford  and  it  was  from  there 
that  he  set  out  to  Newfoundland  in  1784.  He  found  the  Irish  completely 
disorganised,  and  resented  by  the  bigoted  authorities.  These  would  have 
liked  to  get  rid  of  the  resident  priest,  but  he  had  an  English  government 
pension  of  £75  p.a.  They  did  however,  charge  him  £28  p.a.  for  a lease  on 
a site  for  a chapel.  Their  anti-Irish  and  anti-Catholic  bias  mellowed 
somewhat  after  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  especially  when 
they  realised  that  a priest  could  keep  order  among  the  Catholics. 

The  greatest  need  of  the  church  in  Newfoundland  at  that  time  was 
obviously  more  priests  and  it  natural  that  Fr  O’Donnell  should  turn 
to  his  own  Franciscan  Order,  although  a secular  priest,  his  nephew 
Michael  O’Donnell,  did  help  before  returning  to  Ireland  in  1806.  Two 
Franciscans  named  Phelan,  one  Patrick  John,  the  other  John  Patrick, 
came.  The  former  arrived  before  1794  but  was  drowned  while  on  parish 
visitation  near  Harbour  Grace  in  1799  and  the  latter  worked  in  Placentia 
from  1808  to  1810.  Another  Franciscan,  Thomas  Yore,  arrived  in 
Ferryland  in  1789  and  worked  there  until  he  moved  to  Harbour  Grace  in 
1806,  where  he  remained  until  his  death  in  1833. 

As  the  pace  of  church  life  began  to  pick  up,  a group  of  priests  and  laity 
petitioned  Rome  in  1794  to  have  Fr  O’Donnell  appointed  a bishop  and 
vicar  apostolic.  Pius  VI  gave  his  consent  to  both  appointments  in 
January  1796  and  O’Donnell  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of  Thyatira 
in  Quebec  by  Bishop  John  Francis  Hubert  on  21  September  1796.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  two  co-consecrating  bishops  in  that  missionary 
area,  two  priests,  Henry  Gravé  and  Philip  Desjardins,  assisted  the 
Bishop  of  Quebec.  The  new  vicar  apostolic  quickly  returned  to  his  area 
of  responsibility.  In  1799  he  helped  to  quell  a mutiny  in  the  army  barracks 
at  St  Johns.  At  about  the  same  time  the  young  duke  of  Clarence,  later 
King  William  IV,  injured  the  bishop  by  throwing  an  object  at  him  and 
had  to  be  got  out  of  town  before  the  people  lynched  him.  In  1801  Bishop 
O’Donnell  divided  his  vicariate  into  four  sections  to  be  looked  after  by 
himself  and  his  four  priests.  In  1805  he  applied  to  Rome  for  a coadjutor. 
When  Bishop  Lambert  arrived  in  Newfoundland  in  1806,  Bishop 
O’Donnell  prepared  to  depart.  He  sailed  towards  the  end  of  July  1807  to 
Portsmouth  and  Bristol  before  retiring  to  the  friary  in  Waterford 
where  he  died  on  1 April  1811.  He  was  buried  in  St  Mary’s  Church, 
Clonmel. 

Patrick  Lambert  and  Thomas  Scallan  were  uncle  and  nephew,  both 
Franciscans  and  both  Wexfordmen.  Together  they  founded  the 
Franciscan  Academy,  predecessor  of  the  present  St  Peter’s  College,  in 
Wexford  between  1797  and  1801.  Patrick  Lambert  was  born  at 
Gurtinminogue,  Kildavin,  in  1754  and  received  into  the  Order  at 
Capranica,  Italy,  in  1775.  He  was  probably  ordained  late  in  1776  or 
early  in  1777  in  Rome  and  was  appointed  lecturer  in  philosophy 
at  St  Anthony’s  College,  Louvain  in  1781.  It  is  unlikely  that  he  went  to 
Belgium  since  he  became  guardian  of  St  Isidore’s  College,  Rome,  in  1783 
before  returning  to  Ireland  in  1785.  He  was  one  of  the  provincial 
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definitors  (consultors  to  the  provincial)  from  1794  to  1801,  during  which 
period  he  resided  in  Wexford,  was  elected  custos  (assistant  provincial)  in 
1803  and  a few  months  later,  on  the  death  of  a provincial,  took  over  the 
running  of  the  affairs  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  as  vicar  provincial.  In  1805 
the  newly-elected  provincial,  Bonaventure  Stewart,  was  offered  the  post 
of  coadjutor  bishop  to  Bishop  O’Donnell,  but  declined.  It  was  then 
offered  to  Lambert,  who  accepted.  He  was  consecrated  titular  Bishop  of 
Chytri  in  the  old  Franciscan  church  in  Wexford  by  Archbishop  Troy  of 
Dublin  on  4 May  1806— the  co-consecrating  bishops  were  Daniel  Delany 
of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  and  Patrick  Ryan  of  Germania  (later  of  Ferns)  in 
the  presence  of  Bishops  Lanigan  of  Ossory  and  Power  of  Waterford.3  He 
then  set  sail  for  Newfoundland. 

With  Bishop  Lambert  when  he  came  to  his  charge  were  a number  of 
priests,  including  several  with  Wexford  connections.  Fr  A.  Cleary 
remained  at  St  Johns  for  about  four  years  before  moving  to  Placentia 
where  he  died  in  1829.  He  was  replaced  there  by  his  nephew,  Fr  Patrick 
Cleary,  a native  of  the  parish  of  Bannow  in  Wexford,  where  he  had  been 
born  in  1796.  He  worked  in  and  around  Bulls  Bay  from  his  arrival  in 
1829,  the  year  of  his  ordination,  until  his  death  as  dean  of  the  diocese  in 
1882.  Another  Wexford  priest  who  came  out  with  Bishop  Lambert  in 
1806  was  Denis  Kelly,  better  known  as  the  Hermit  of  Kilmachree.  A 
native  of  Rathmacknee,  where  he  was  born  in  1770,  he  was  closely 
associated  with  the  Franciscans  in  Wexford  after  his  return  from 
Newfoundland  and  led  a saintly  life  while  curate  in  Piercestown,  where 
he  died  in  1824.  Franciscan  sources  usually  attribute  his  period  in 
Newfoundland  to  1795-1802.  This  seems  incorrect,  since  he  is  not  noted 
in  the  1801  list  in  the  standard  local  history  but  is  given  as  coming  with 
Bishop  Lambert  in  1806-7  and  returning  about  a year  later.4  Finally  a 
clerical  student,  James  Synnott,  surely  from  Wexford,  came  out  with  the 
priests.  He  was  ordained  in  1810  and  returned  to  Ireland  in  1827. 

Bishop  Lambert  was  already  well  into  his  fifties  when  he  arrived  in 
Newfoundland,  with  the  result  that  he  was  unable  to  engage  in  any 
extensive  visitation  although  he  did  sail  around  the  coastal  areas.  He 
extended  the  Old  Chapel  at  St  Johns  and  built  the  Old  Palace,  a 
comfortable  wooden  building  used  as  the  episcopal  residence  and 
administrative  centre.  He  returned  to  Ireland  in  1811  on  a recruiting  trip, 
during  which  he  persuaded  his  nephew  to  come  out.  Ill-health  soon 
brought  p.  oblems  and  an  application  for  a coadjutor.  He  returned  to 
Ireland  in  1816  for  the  consecration  of  his  nephew  as  his  successor.  After 
his  death  in  Wexford  on  23  September  1816,  he  was  buried  in  the  friary 
vault. 

Thomas  Scallan  was  a native  of  Churchtown,  Ballymore,  County 
Wexford,  and  he  followed  his  uncle  in  religion,  being  professed  as  a 
member  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  Rome  in  1787.  Again  like  his  uncle, 
he  was  appointed  lecturer  in  philosophy  at  St  Anthony’s  College, 
Louvain,  but  was  unable  to  travel  there  because  of  the  wars.  He 
remained  lecturing  at  St  Isidore’s  College,  Rome,  until  he  was  able  to 
return  to  Ireland  in  1797.  Within  a short  time  he  had  joined  his  uncle  in 
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setting  up  the  Franciscan  Academy  in  Wexford,  and  he  also  served  for  a 
period  as  superior  of  the  friary  there.  At  his  uncle’s  suggestion,  he 
initially  came  to  Newfoundland  in  1812,  but  returned  to  Ireland  three 
years  later.  Almost  immediately  he  was  appointed  coadjutor  to  his  uncle. 
His  consecration  as  titular  Bishop  of  Drago  by  Archbishop  Troy  of 
Dublin  took  place  in  Wexford  friary  church,  still  the  pro-cathedral  of  the 
diocese  of  Ferns,  on  1 May,  1816.  The  co-consecrators  were  Bishops 
Patrick  Ryan  of  Ferns  and  Kieran  Marum  of  Ossory  assisted  by  Bishops 
Murray  (coadjutor,  Dublin)  and  Lambert  himself.5  The  consecration  was 
delayed  for  over  a year  due  to  confusion  in  issuing  the  papal  bulls; 
Scallan  had  been  appointed  vicar  apostolic  even  though  Bishop  Lambert 
was  still  in  office,  so  the  documents  had  to  be  re-issued  with  him  as 
coadjutor. 

Bishop  Scallan  arrived  in  Newfoundland  in  1817  to  find  that  he  had 
only  seven  priests  in  his  diocese.  Two  were  probably  Wexfordmen  (Frs 
Cleary  and  Synnott  mentioned  above)  while  a third,  Fr  Timothy  Brown, 
O.S.A.,  was  a native  of  New  Ross  who  would  serve  in  Newfoundland 
from  1812  to  1840.  Finally  there  were  the  Irish  Franciscans,  Fr  Yore, 
mentioned  above,  and  a Fr  Fitzgerald,  O.P.,  who  arrived  in  1816  and 
went  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Prince  Edward  Island  in  1822.  The  bishop  also 
brought  a clerical  student  with  him  from  Wexford,  a Nicholas  Devereux, 
whom  he  ordained  later  that  year  and  who  died  at  King’s  Cove  in  1845. 

Despite  the  lack  of  priests,  Bishop  Scallan  quietly  went  about  the 
business  of  looking  after  his  flock.  His  gentle  ways  won  over  the 
authorities  from  any  remaining  anti-Catholic  bias.  He  was  also 
successful  in  persuading  more  priests  to  offer  their  services  to  his 
vicariate.  In  1827  he  undertook  a trip  to  Rome  to  report  on  his  area  of 
responsibility.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  he  got  into  trouble  for  an 
early  ecumenical  gesture  — he  had  allowed  Catholic  clergymen  to  attend 
Protestant  funerals.  The  following  year  he  began  to  suffer  from  serious 
ill-health  and  he  applied  to  Rome  for  a coadjutor.  A year  later  he 
consecrated  his  successor  and  a year  after,  on  27  May  1830,  he  died. 

Michael  Fleming  was  born  near  Carrick-on-Suir  in  1792,  nephew  of  a 
famous  Franciscan,  Martin  A.  Fleming,  who  refounded  the  friary  at 
Carrick.  Michael  joined  the  Franciscans  in  Wexford  in  1812,  receiving 
the  name  Anthony  after  his  uncle,  and  was  ordained  in  Ferns  three  years 
later.  After  he  had  completed  his  studies,  he  joined  his  uncle  in 
rebuilding  the  friary  at  Carrick-on-Suir,  where  Bishop  Scallan  met  him 
and  persuaded  him  to  come  to  Newfoundland  in  1823.  The  two  would 
have  already  known  each  other,  since  Fleming  was  a novice  in  Wexford 
during  the  year  which  Scallan  spent  in  Ireland  prior  to  his  consecration. 
The  Irish  Franciscan  provincial  recalled  Fleming  to  Ireland  after  a couple 
of  years,  but  Bishop  Scallan  appealed  to  Rome  and  the  decision  was 
rescinded.  After  his  nomination  as  coadjutor  Fleming  was  consecrated 
titular  Bishop  of  Carpasia  by  Bishop  Scallan,  assisted  by  two  priests  in 
the  absence  of  other  bishops,  in  the  Old  Chapel  at  St  Johns  on  28 
October  1829,  and  took  over  as  vicar  apostolic  seven  months  later. 

As  with  his  predecessors,  one  of  Bishop’s  Fleming’s  first  acts  was  to 
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return  to  Ireland  in  search  of  priests.  He  had  only  three  active  clergy,  of 
whom  Frs  Devereux  and  Cleary  were  Wexfordmen.  Nine  priests  agreed 
to  go  on  the  mission,  of  whom  six  returned  with  the  bishop.  One,  Fr 
Charles  Dalton  was  a Franciscan.  He  had  been  born  in  Tallow,  County 
Waterford,  in  1790  and  joined  the  Order  in  Cork  in  1815  before  going  to 
Carrick-on-Suir  after  ordination  and  completion  of  his  studies.  After  he 
became  guardian  of  the  friary  in  Clonmel  in  1825,  he  managed  to 
purchase  the  old  medieval  site,  where  he  rebuilt  the  church  and  opened  it 
in  1828.  Prior  to  this  the  community  had  used  the  parish  church  for  their 
functions.  He  was  still  superior  in  Clonmel  when  he  left  for 
Newfoundland  in  1831.  There  he  worked  in  Harbour  Grace  until  his 
death  in  1858.  He  built  a magnificent  stone  church  which  became  the 
cathedral  when  the  diocese  of  Harbour  Grace  was  erected  in  1856.  The 
first  bishop  of  the  new  diocese  was  his  nephew,  John  Dalton,  who  made 
his  uncle  vicar  general. 

Bishop  Fleming  set  about  erecting  proper  ecclesiastical  structures  as 
soon  as  he  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  number  of  clergymen.  Firstly  he 
made  sure  that  the  benefits  of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  of  1829 
applied  in  Newfoundland  and  he  also  obtained  relief  for  Dissenters  and 
Wesleyans.  Next  he  engaged  in  an  extensive  visitation  of  his  mission  and 
then  went  to  Rome  in  1837  to  report  his  findings.  He  now  had  ten 
districts  or  parishes  compared  with  five  when  he  took  over  in  1830.  These 
parishes  were  provided  with  ten  completed  churches  and  twenty-two 
under  construction.  In  1829  there  had  been  only  two  churches  in  use  and 
six  under  construction.  There  were  seventeen  priests  ministering  in  his 
diocese  whereas  on  his  arrival  the  personnel  had  been  three  active  priests 
and  four  men  who  were  infirm.  In  1830  there  were  no  Catholic  schools, 
now  there  were  thirty-two.  He  could  also  report  the  arrival  of  the  first 
nuns  on  the  island,  the  Presentation  Sisters  in  1833,  who  were  to  be 
followed  by  the  Mercy  Sisters  in  1842.  The  foundation  stone  of  the 
future  cathedral,  built  of  limestone  from  Galway  and  granite  from 
Dublin,  was  laid  in  1840  and  the  bishop  said  the  first  Mass  in  it  some 
months  before  his  death  in  1850. 

Rome  was  now  in  the  process  of  re-organising  the  missions  in  North 
America.  It  was  considered  opportune  to  raise  the  vicariate  in 
Newfoundland  into  a diocese  which  would  be  placed  under  the 
Archdiocese  of  Quebec.  Bishop  Fleming  was  strongly  opposed  to  this 
second  concept,  as  was  his  successor,  Bishop  Mullock,  convinced  that 
Newfoundland  would  eventually  become  an  ecclesiastical  province  in  its 
own  right.  Thus  when  the  diocese  of  St  Johns  was  erected  on  7 June 
1847,  it  remained  directly  under  Rome.  At  this  time  Bishop  Fleming 
applied  for  a coadjutor.  When  he  arrived  in  1848,  the  old  bishop  retired 
to  a monastery  which  he  had  built  for  himself  at  Belvedere,  with  the  idea 
of  establishing  a proper  Franciscan  community.  There  he  died,  his  wish 
unfulfilled,  on  28  May  1850. 

John  Thomas  Mullock  was  born  in  the  centre  of  Limerick  in  1807  and 
went  to  Spain  to  join  the  Irish  Franciscans  and  to  study  for  the 
priesthood.6  After  his  ordination  in  Rome  in  1830,  he  returned  to  Ireland 
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where  he  was  given  responsibility  for  re-organising  the  community  in 
Ennis,  including  moving  to  a new  site.  He  later  served  as  superior  in 
Cork  and  Dublin  before  moving  to  higher  levels  within  the  Irish 
Franciscans,  including  several  delicate  missions  to  Rome.  It  was  during 
one  of  these  that  his  appointment  as  coadiutor  to  Bishop  Fleming  was 
announced  and  his  consecration  as  titular  Bishop  of  Taumaco  took  place 
in  the  Irish  Franciscan  College  of  St  Isidore  in  Rome  on  27  December 
1847.  Cardinal  Franzoni,  Prefect  of  Propaganda  Fide,  was  assisted  by 
Bishop  Topich  of  Alessio  in  Albania  and  Bishop  Ghilardi  of  Mondovi  in 
Italy.  He  arrived  in  Newfoundland  early  in  1848  and  immediately 
became  involved  in  structural  re-organisation.  When  the  ecclesiastical 
province  of  Halifax  was  erected  in  1852,  Bishop  Mullock  arranged  for 
that  part  of  Labrador  which  was  under  his  control  to  be  strictly  limited. 
Then  in  1855  he  pressed  to  have  his  diocese  split  into  two,  as  a result  of 
which  Rome  erected  the  diocese  of  Harbour  Grace  in  1856,  with  Bishop 
Dalton,  the  first  non-Franciscan  bishop  on  the  island,  in  charge.  The 
prefecture  apostolic  of  the  North  Pole  had  been  erected  in  the  previous 
year,  taking  most  of  Labrador,  Greenland  and  all  points  up  to  the  North 
Pole  away  from  Bishop  Mullock.7 

In  his  report  to  Rome  in  1855,  Bishop  Mullock  claimed  that  the 
population  of  Newfoundland  was  increasing  from  a level  of  about 
seventy-thousand.8  St  Johns  had  a Catholic  population  of  nearly  twenty- 
four  thousand  out  of  twenty-eight  thousand,  while  the  projected  diocese 
based  on  Harbour  Grace  would  include  about  twenty-five  thousand 
Catholics.  There  was  a cathedral  in  St  Johns  and  a good  stone  church  at 
Harbour  Grace  which  could  serve  as  one.  The  sixteen  parishes  on  the 
island  were  served  by  thirty  priests,  all  secular  except  for  one  Irish 
Franciscan,  and  all  Irish,  except  for  a French  Canadian.  A seminary 
system  had  been  set  up  and  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  soon  be  a 
native  clergy.  There  were  eight  nuns’  convents  for  education.  Bishop 
Mullock  supported  a recommendation  of  the  Archbishop  of  Halifax  that 
bishops  on  the  island  should  no  longer  be  limited  to  Irish  Franciscans. 

Bishop  Mullock  continued  his  tremendous  activities  for  nearly  twenty 
years.  He  attended  the  sick  during  epidemics,  opposed  the  government  if 
they  attempted  to  limit  Catholic  rights  and  worked  towards  a full  local 
church.  His  annual  income  usually  came  to  about  £1,500,  although  in  a 
bad  fishing  season  it  could  drop  as  low  as  £800.  He  died  in  St  Johns  on  29 
March  1869. 

We  have  seen  that  there  were  several  recommendations  that  no  more 
Irish  Franciscans  should  be  appointed  bishops  in  Newfoundland.  After 
Bishop  Mullock’s  death,  the  Irish  minister  provincial  did  contact  Rome 
about  a successor,  but  with  little  enthusiasm,  since  good  men  were  scarce 
in  the  Irish  Franciscans  just  at  that  time.  The  minister  general  was 
succeeded  by  Thomas  Canon  Power,  president  of  Clonliffe  College  in 
Dublin.  Yet  the  Franciscan  element  did  re-enter  following  the  death  of 
Bishop  Dalton  of  Harbour  Grace.  Fr  Enrico  Carfagnini  de  Scanno,  an 
Italian  Franciscan,  was  appointed  to  succeed.9  Born  in  1823,  he  had 
joined  the  Order  in  1838,  had  been  ordained  in  1846  and  qualified  to 
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lecture  in  philosophy  (1850)  and  theology  (1852).  He  came  to  the  Irish 
Franciscan  College  of  St  Isidore  in  Rome  in  1855  to  teach  the  students 
there.  Bishop  Mullock  met  him  during  a visit  to  Rome  in  1856  and 
persuaded  him  to  come  to  Newfoundland  as  president  of  the  new  St 
Bonaventure’s  Seminary.  Fr  Henry,  as  his  friends  called  him,  became 
attracted  to  pastoral  work  and  took  over  as  administrator  of  the 
cathedral  parish  of  Harbour  Grace  in  1864.  He  was  thus  a natural  choice 
as  bishop.  Unfortunately  he  did  not  get  on  well  with  his  fellow-priests 
and  there  was  a general  sigh  of  relief  when  he  was  translated  to  Gallipoli 
in  Southern  Italy  in  1880.  He  retired  in  1898  and  died  in  1904. 

A number  of  individual  Irish  Franciscans  did  go  to  Newfoundland 
during  this  period,  although  the  main  missionary  effort  of  the  province 
was  directed  towards  Australia.  Fr  John  Alphonsus  Jackman  resigned  as 
guardian  of  the  friary  in  Limerick  in  1870  to  go  to  Newfoundland,  but 
found  the  weather  too  severe.  He  moved  to  the  U.S.A.  in  1871  but  was 
back  in  Ireland  by  late  1872.  Fr  Peter  Anthony  Slattery,  a native  of 
Carrick-on-Suir,  had  joined  the  Order  in  1853  and  served  in  Clonmel, 
Limerick  and  Dublin  before  he  decided  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land  in  1869. 
He  worked  as  a penitentiary  in  the  Basilica  of  the  Holy  Saviour  for  a year 
before  moving  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  arrived  in  October  1870. 
Initially  working  in  Harbour  Grace,  he  quarrelled  with  Bishop  Carfagnini 
and  moved  to  St  Johns,  where  he  became  president  of  St 
Bonaventure’s  College.  He  left  for  Ireland  in  January  1877  and  later 
played  a prominent  part  in  the  establishment  of  the  Order  in  Australia. 
The  last  involvement  of  the  Irish  Franciscans  with  Newfoundland  came 
after  the  translation  of  Bishop  Carfagnini  in  1880.  The  minister  general 
forwarded  three  names  of  Irish  Franciscans,  including  that  of  Slattery,  to 
Propaganda  Fide  with  a reminder  that  bishops  in  Newfoundland  had 
traditionally  been  members  of  the  Irish  province.  However  a decision 
had  already  been  taken  that  all  future  biships  there  would  be  native. 

Thus  ended  the  Irish  Franciscan  connection  with  Newfoundland  just  a 
few  weeks  short  of  the  centenary  of  the  arrival  of  the  first  friar  in  1784. 
Those  hundred  years  had  seen  the  proper  establishment  of  the  Catholic 
church  on  the  island  despite  a lot  of  initial  anti-Irish  and  anti-Catholic 
prejudice.  It  was  a magnificient  achievement  done  with  very  limited 
resources.  The  major  failure  would  be  the  non-establishment  of  the 
Order  itself.  This  year  we  celebrate  the  bicentary  of  one  of  the  earliest 
and  one  of  the  most  successful  Irish  missionary  efforts,  one  which  owes 
quite  a lot  to  Wexford. 
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OBITUARY 

Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Minihan 

We  record  with  deep  regret  the  death,  which  occurred  last  July,  of 
Mrs.  Anna  Mary  Minihan,  Kylebeg,  New  Ross,  a valued  member  of  the 
Council  of  Cumann  Seanchais  Ui  Cinsealaigh,  who  was  also  active  in  the 
New  Ross  Historical  Society.  From  her  earliest  years  she  was  keenly 
interested  in  the  history  and  traditions  of  her  native  town  and  county,  and 
proud  of  Wexford’s  heritage. 

Her  uncles  were  amongst  the  pioneers  of  the  language  revival 
movement,  and  founder  members  of  the  Ui  Cinsealaigh  Society  — Very 
Rev.  Thomas  O’Byrne,  P.P.,  Piercestown,  who  edited  the  earlier  issues 
of  ‘The  Past’  and  was  the  Society’s  President  for  many  years;  Very  Rev. 
Mark  Canon  O’Byrne,  P.P.,  Ballindaggin  and  Very  Rev.  Michael  Canon 
Murphy,  P.P.,  Cloughbawn. 

Mrs.  Nan  Minihan  gave  generously  of  her  talent,  time  and  energy  to 
many  worthy  causes.  She  will  be  remembered  particularly  for  her 
dedication  to  the  work  of  the  Irish  Countrywomen’s  Association, 
serving  as  a member  of  its  national  executive;  representing  Co.  Wexford 
on  the  international  committee;  organising  trips  abroad  and  exchange 
visits  between  I.C.A.  groups  and  the  Northern  Ireland  Women’s 
Organisation. 

In  the  ‘Trees  for  Ireland’  and  Tidy  Towns  organisations,  she  played  an 
active  part,  and  was  a founder  member  and  secretary  of  Co.  Wexford 
branch  of  An  Taisce.  She  had  a deep  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
distinctive  features  that  give  special  character  to  our  towns  and 
countryside. 

Her  wide  range  of  activities  and  interests  also  included,  to  mention 
only  a few,  the  Association  for  Mentally  Handicapped  Children,  New 
Ross  Country  Markets,  and,  during  the  Emergency  Years,  Cumann  Croise 
Deirge  na  hEireann.  A wonderful  organiser,  and  tireless  worker  for  the 
common  good,  she  made  a significant  contribution  to  the  enrichment  of 
community  and  national  life. 

To  her  husband,  Andy,  and  her  family,  the  sympathy  of  the  Ui 
Cinsealaigh  Historical  Society’s  members  goes  out  in  their  loss. 
Beannacht  dílis  Dé  le  na  hanam. 


Pádraig  Tóibín. 
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Baill  an  Chumainn  1984 

* Asterisk  denotes  Life  Membership 

ANGLIM,  V.  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Horeswood,  Campile. 

BÁICÉIR,  Antoin,  An  aUa  Dubh,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

BALFE,  Mrs.  Mary  B.,  Lantern  Cottage,  Archersfield,  Kilkenny. 
BANVILLE,  Dr.  Michael,  Carleys  Bridge,  Enniscorthy. 

BERNEY,  Rev.  Donal,  B.A.,  B.D.,  H.D.E.,  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Wexford. 

BOURKE,  Patrick,  Castle  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

BREEN,  Patrick,  Hillcrest,  Ballaghkeene,  Enniscorthy. 

BREEN,  V.  Rev.  Richard  J.,  P.P.,  Bunclody. 

BROWN,  Bernard,  F.R.S.A.I.,  Millquarter,  Old  Ross. 

BUCKLEY,  V.Rev.  Vincent,  P.P.,  Cushinstown,  New  Ross. 

BUTLER,  V.  Rev.  John,  P.P.,  Ramsgrange,  New  Ross. 

BYRNE,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Ballykelly,  New  Ross. 

BYRNE,  Larry,  B.A.,  Heather  Hill,  Barntown. 

CARROLL,  Seán,  14  Fr.  Cullen  Terrace,  Enniscorthy. 

CASEY,  Rev.  Martin,  C.C.,  Carroreigh,  Taghmon. 

♦CASTLE  MUSEUM,  Enniscorthy. 

CHAPMAN,  Thomas,  20  Weafer  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

CLANCY,  V.  Rev.  Martin  F.,  P.P.,  Ballindaggin,  Enniscorthy. 
CLEARY,  V.  Rev.  Declan,  P.P.,  Castlebridge. 

CLEARY,  V.  Rev.  Lorenzo,  P.P.,  Clongeen. 

CODD,  Mark,  Whitemoor,  New  Ross. 

CODD,  Miss  Peggy,  Main  St.,  Enniscorthy. 

CONNOLLY,  V.  Rev.  Edmund,  P.P.,  Kilmuckridge. 

CONNOLLY,  M.  T.,  Wygram  Cottage,  Wexford. 

COONEY,  Fintan,  Oulart,  Gorey. 

COONEY,  Kevin,  Raheenduff,  Oulart,  Gorey. 

CORISH,  Mgr.  P.  J.,  M.A.,  D.D.,  M.R.I.A.,  St.  Patrick’s  College, 

Maynooth. 

COSGRAVE,  Rev.  William,  C.C.,  St.  Patrick’s  Presbytery,  Gorey. 
COWMAN,  Nicholas,  Monmore,  Crossabeg. 

CREANE,  William,  Creane  & Creane  Ltd.,  24  Main  St.,  Enniscorthy. 
CURTIS,  V.  Rev.  James  B.,  P.P.,  Piercestown. 

CURTIS,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Poulpeasty,  Enniscorthy. 

CUSHEN,  Rev.  Bernard,  C.C.,  New  Ross. 

DELANEY,  J.  G.,  Cluain  Pháraic,  Hodson’s  Bay,  Athlone. 

DELANEY,  Patrick,  Brocorrow,  Athlone. 


DEMPSEY,  Nicholas,  Ballyhogue. 

de  VÁL,  An  tAth.  Séamas  S.,  S.P.,  An  tAbhallort. 

DEVOY,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Tomhaggard. 

DILLON,  Patrick,  Barrett’s  Park,  New  Ross. 

DOBBIN,  Miss  Julia,  c/o  Mrs.  Patty  Gaffney,  Brownswood. 

DOYLE,  Anthony,  Ballymotey,  The  Ballagh,  Enniscorthy. 

DOYLE,  Brian  M.,  Sallystown,  Killinick. 

DOYLE,  Denis,  P.C.,  Pearse  Road,  Enniscorthy. 

DOYLE,  E.  M.,  “Waesfjord”,  Retreat  Heights,  Athlone. 

DOYLE,  James,  Ardross,  New  Ross. 

DOYLE,  Rev.  Oliver,  S.T.L.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

DOYLE,  V.  Rev.  Patrick,  Canon,  P.P.,  Ballygarrett,  Gorey. 

DOYLE,  V.  Rev.  Patrick  E.,  Canon,  P.P.,  Ferns. 

DOYLE,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.C.,  Courtnacuddy,  Enniscorthy. 

DRURY,  Miss  Anna,  Avenue  de  Flandres,  Wexford. 

FERGUSON,  Paul,  B.A.,  Department  of  Geography,  St.  Patrick’s 
College,  Maynooth. 

FINN,  V.  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Glynn. 

FINN,  Mrs.  M.,  N.T.,  Blackhall,  Killurin. 

FFRENCH,  Patrick,  Loughgerald,  Enniscorthy. 

FLANNERY,  Mrs.  Cora,  Munster  Hill,  Enniscorthy. 

FOLEY,  V.  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Anacurra. 

FORDE,  Rev.  Walter,  C.C.,  St.  Patricks  Presbytery,  Gorey. 
FORTUNE,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Poulfur,  Fethard. 

FURLONG,  Nicholas,  F.R.S.A.I.,  Drinagh  Lodge,  Wexford. 
FURLONG,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  The  Ballagh,  Enniscorthy. 
GAFFNEY,  Mrs.  Patty,  Brownswood,  Enniscorthy. 

GAHAN,  V.  Rev.  John  V.,  Canon,  P.P.  V.F.,  Gorey. 

GARAHY,  John,  4 Castle  Street,  Enniscorthy. 

GLYNN,  Rev.  Matthias,  C.C.,  St.  Aidan’s,  Enniscorthy. 

GLYNN,  Jarlath,  B.A.,  32  Carrigeen  Street,  Wexford. 

GOODALL,  David,  C.M.G.,  34  Addisland  Court,  Holland  Villas  Rd. 
London  W14  8DA. 

GRATTAN-FLOOD,  V.  Rev.  William,  Canon,  Enniscorthy. 
GRENNAN,  V.  Rev.  James,  P.P.,  Monageer. 

GRENNAN,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  Rathgarogue,  Campile. 

HARTLEY,  V.  Rev.  Noel,  P.P.,  Adamstown. 

HAYES,  Miss  Maureen,  Corry’s  Villas,  Wexford. 

HAYES,  Rev.  Richard,  C.C.,  Barntown. 
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HENNESSEY,  Mrs.  Catherine,  Wilton,  Enniscorthy. 

HENNESSY,  Patrick,  Wilton,  Enniscorthy. 

♦HOUSE  OF  MISSIONS,  Enniscorthy. 

HUSSEY,  William,  Clough  Mills,  Enniscorthy. 

HYLAND,  Joseph,  Oulart. 

HYLAND,  Ms.  Kathleen,  Oulart. 

JONES,  Rev.  Aidan  G.,  C.C.,  Riverchapel. 

JONES,  Sister  Marie,  B.Ed.,  St.  John  of  God  Convent,  Wexford. 
JORDAN,  Miss  Johanna,  Friary  Place,  Enniscorthy. 

JORDAN,  Rev.  Liam,  C.C.,  Coolfancy,  Tinahely,  Co.  Wicklow. 
JORDAN,  Miss  Maureen,  Friary  Place,  Enniscorthy. 

JORDAN,  V.  Rev.  Patrick,  P.P.,  Ballycullane. 

JOYCE,  Murtagh,  Barntown  Castle,  Wexford. 

KAVANAGH,  V.  Rev.  Aidan,  P.P.,  Bree,  Enniscorthy. 
KAVANAGH,  V.  Rev.  Richard,  P.P.,  Killanerin. 

KEHOE,  Annie,  1 10  Moran  Park,  Enniscorthy. 

KEHOE,  Rev.  Joseph  L.,  C.C.,  New  Ross. 

KEHOE,  V.  Rev.  Patrick,  Canon,  P.P.,  Davidstown. 

KELLY,  Ms.  Nancy,  18  North  Main  Street,  Wexford. 

KINSELLA,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  St.  Aidan’s,  Enniscorthy. 
KINSELLA,  V.  Rev.  Tobias,  P.P.,  Oylegate. 

KIRBY,  V.  Rev.  Brendan,  P.P.,  Clonroche,  Enniscorthy. 
LENNON,  James,  Tinnecarrig,  Borris,  Co.  Carlow. 

LIBRARY,  The,  Franciscan  House  of  Studies,  Killiney,  Co.  Dublin. 
LIBRARY,  Wexford  County,  Spawell  Road,  Wexford. 

♦LORETO  ABBEY,  Gorey. 

McCABE.  Rev.  John,  Adm.,  Presbytery,  Wexford. 

MCCARTHY,  Anthony,  Gardamus,  Enniscorthy. 

MCCARTHY,  Rev.  Michael,  P.P.,  Crossabeg. 

McCORMICK,  Mrs.  Rita,  Bellefield  Rd.,  Enniscorthy. 
McCORMACK,  Rev.  Thomas,  P.P.,  Taghmon. 

McDONALD,  Rev.  Donald,  C.C.,  Mulrankin,  Bridgetown. 
McDONALD,  V.  Rev.,  Patrick,  P.P.,  Rathnure. 

McGUIRE,  Sr.  Assumpta,  Presentation  Convent,  Enniscorthy. 
MAGUIRE,  James  J.,  B.D.S.,  Spawell  Road,  Wexford. 

MAHON,  P.J.,  Convent  Road,  Enniscorthy. 

MARSHALL,  Rev.  Nicholas,  C.C.,  The  Presbytery,  Wexford. 
MARTIN,  Mrs.  Agnes,  Parnell  Ave.,  Enniscorthy. 

MERNAGH,  Nicholas,  Rectory  Rd.,  Enniscorthy. 
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MERNAGH,  V.  Rev.  William,  P.P.,  Templetown. 

MILNE,  King,  Clobemon,  Ballycarney,  Ferns. 

MINIHAN,  Andrew,  Kylebeg,  New  Ross. 

MOONEY,  Michael  J.  “Loubern”,  Mountdown  Avenue,  Terenure, 
Dublin  14. 

MORIARTY,  Jonathan,  N.T.,  Bree,  Enniscorthy. 

MORRISSEY,  Mrs.  Henrietta,  N.T.,  Milehouse,  Enniscorthy. 
MORTON,  David,  Oulart,  Enniscorthy. 

MURPHY,  Laurence,  22  St.  John’s  Villas,  Enniscorthy. 

MURPHY,  Mrs.  Mary,  Sweetmount,  New  Ross. 

MURPHY,  Miss  Maura,  R.G.N.,  Munster  Hill,  Enniscorthy. 

NANGLE,  Edward,  B.A.,  Biackstoops,  Enniscorthy. 

NOLAN,  Rev.  Brendan,  C.C.,  Horsewood. 

NOLAN,  Kevin,  Salville,  Enniscorthy. 

NOLAN,  Michael,  Fort  View,  Wexford. 

NOLAN,  Rev.  Robert,  C.C.,  St.  Aidans,  Enniscorthy. 

NORTON,  Dr.  Eamon,  West  Gate  End  House,  Wakefield,  West 
Yorkshire,  WF2  9NT. 

OAKES,  Mrs.  Dorothy,  Monart  House,  Enniscorthy. 

O’BRIEN,  Rev.  John,  B.Sc.,  H.D.E.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 
O’BRIEN,  Mrs.  Mona,  Allenstown,  Broadway. 

O’BRIEN,  V.  Rev.  Patrick  C.,  B.A.,  B.D.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford, 
Ó BROIN,  Seosamh  T.,  B.E.,  B.Sc.,  Carraig  Bhán,  Cill  Mhantáin. 
O’BYRNE,  Éamonn,  B.A.,  “Sacre  Coeur”,  Ballyfinogue,  Killinick. 
O’BYRNE,  Rev.  Hugh,  R.C.A.,  The  Presbytery,  Wexford. 

O’BYRNE,  Rev.  Seamus,  C.C.,  Carnew,  Gorey. 

Ó CEADAGÁIN,  Caoimhín,  Farranlea,  Bóthar  Dún  Mór,  Port  Láirge. 
O’CONNOR,  Denis,  Tominearly,  Clonroche,  Enniscorthy. 

O’CONNOR,  Rev.  Laurence,  B.A.,  S.T.L.,  L.S.S.,  St.  Peter’s  College, 
Wexford. 

O’CONNOR,  Patrick,  J.,  Carcur  House,  Wexford, 

Ó hANNLUAIN,  Caitlin  Bean  Ui  A.,  An  Choill,  An  tAbhallort. 

Ó hANNLUAIN,  Diarmuid,  B.A.,  An  Choill,  An  tAbhallort. 

Ó CEALLAIGH,  Tomás,  Plás  na  Sláine,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

O’LEARY,  Michael,  Killurin  P.O.,  Wexford. 

Ó MURCHÚ,  Tomás,  Cois  na  Sláine,  Bun  Clóidí. 

O’NEILL,  Rev.  Thomas,  C.C.,  Rosslare  Strand. 

Ó NUALLÁIN,  An  tAth.  Herman,  C.P.,  Mount  Argus,  Dublin  6. 
O’REILLY,  Rev.  John,  C.C.,  The  Presbytery,  Wexford. 
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ORMONDE,  Mrs.  Ita,  Glenanaar,  Broadway. 

Ó SÉAGHDHA,  Tomás,  O.S.,  Dunsinine,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

POWER,  Edward,  B.A.,  St.  Peter’s  College,  Wexford. 

RALPH,  Miss  Lily,  Tombrack,  Ferns. 

RECK,  Mrs.  Mai,  Courtnacuddy,  Enniscorthy. 

REDMOND,  Ms.  Marie,  Raheen,  Clonroche. 

REZEK,  Ms.  Patricia,  Utah,  U.S.A. 

ROCHE,  Mrs.  Eileen,  Knocknasilloge,  Ballyvaldon,  Blackwater. 
ROCHE,  Richard,  “Skar”,  104  Kincora  Ave.,  Clontarf,  Dublin  3. 
ROCHE,  Thomas,  Tombrick  House,  Ballycarney,  Co.  Wexford. 
ROSBOTTOM,  Mrs.  L.,  120  Gerald  Rd.,  Chester  Sq.,  London,  S.W.l. 
RYAN,  Rev.  Séamas  C.C.,  Templeudigan. 

RYAN,  Rev.  James,  C.C.,  Kilmyshal. 

SHEAHAN,  Seán,  U.D.C.,  Mill  Park  Road,  Enniscorthy. 

SINNOTT,  Rev.  Patrick,  C.C.,  Borleigh,  Inch. 

STAPLES,  V.  Rev.  Francis,  P.P.,  Craanford,  Gorey. 

SUTTON,  James,  ‘Cedarville’,  Lower  South  Knock,  New  Ross. 
SWAN,  Dr.  J.  B.,  “Kenore”,  Newtown  Road,  Wexford. 
SWEETMAN,  William,  B.A.,  H.D.E.,  Whitemill,  Wexford. 
THREADGOLD,  John  P.,  ‘St.  Joseph’s’,  Kilrane,  Rosslare  Harbour. 
TÓIBÍN,  Pádraig,  Bóithrín  an  Chnoic,  Inis  Córthaidh. 

WALL,  Michael,  Murphy-Flood’s  Hotel,  Enniscorthy. 

WALKER,  James,  69  Bellefield  Road,  Enniscorthy. 

WALSH,  Dr.  Patrick,  Clonroche,  Enniscorthy. 

WARREN,  John,  Clonhenret,  Camolin,  Co.  Wexford. 

WHELAN,  Dr.  Kevin,  c/o  National  Library  of  Ireland,  Kildare  St. 
Dublin  2. 

WHELAN,  Patrick,  Lower  Shannon,  Enniscorthy. 

WHITE,  James,  “Heatherset”,  Rocklands,  Wexford. 
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